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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Western Anti-Stavery Society ; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations. It is Edited by Bensamin S. and J. 
Evizaseta Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding * No onion with 
Slaveholders,” either in Chorch or State, ae 
the only consistent position an Abolitionist 
can ryan as the best means for the de- 
struction ym it will, so far as its lim- 
ite give a history of the 

. avery ca 
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One of these arose upon application made by 
a person of the name of Larche, for payment 
for a negro man who was killed at the battle 
of New Orleans. The slave, together with 
a horse and cart, the property of Larche, were 
impressed into the public service by order of 
the commanding officer. During the battle 
the negro and horse were killed, and the cart 
destroyed, by the cannon shot of the enemy. 
The Committee on Claims reported in favor 
of paying for the horse and cart as property, 
but against paying for the man, because he 
was a person. This was one of the strong- 
est cases that could be presented to the con- 
sideration of Congress. The owner had not 

slave to Government, but the slave 





activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 


been impressed, against the will of his 
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G t for the loss of a slave, this was 











addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will 
contain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &c. Itis to be hoped thatall the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
a that is published in your midst. The 

ugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the fol- 
lowing 

TERMS. 


$1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber’s year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
expired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25. 

If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subscription but #1. 

To any person wishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance; to all oth- 
ers 75 cents will be charged. 


O< No deviation from these terms. 


Or We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

<> Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors, All oth- 
ers to the Publishing Agent, James Barnaby. 








Antonio Pacheco come again. 


From the Congressional reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the House for the 23rd inst., we 
extract the following: 


The next bill was for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Antonio Pacheco. 

[This bill was reported February 9, 1848, 
by Mr. Burt, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and provides for the payment to 
the parties named of $1,000, © this sum be- 
ing the value of a slave transported with the 
Seminole Indians to the West, by order of 
General Jesup.” 

‘I'wo reports acompany the bill: the majo- 
rity,report by Mr. Burt, and the minority re- 

ort by Mr. Dickey, signed also by Messrs. 
Wilson, Fisher, and Marvin, The majority 
and the minority agree in the statement of 
the facts in the case, which are thus set forth 
by Mr. Burt, in behalf of the majority of the 
committee: 


** It is thus proved that Pacheco was the 
owner of a negro slave named Lewis, who 
was hired by an officer of the army, duly au- 
thorized from his owner, as an interpreter 
and guide to the ill-fated command of Major 
Dade; that he was one of the few survivors 
of the disastrous defeat of that command, and 
remained, either voluntarily or asa captive, 
among the hostile Indians, until the spring of 
1837, when he accompanied Jumper, a Sem- 
inole chief, to one of the military posts in 
Florida; that he was then claimed by his 
owner ; and the military commander in whose 
control he was refused to deliver him to his 
owner, and ordered that he be sent with the 
Indians to the West, because he deemed his 
transportation proper, inasmuch as he was 

idered capable of ising an injurious 
influence over the Indians; and that, in pur- 
suance of this order, he was transported to the 
West, and his owner thereby deprived of his 
value.” 


The constitutional and other questions in- 
volved are elaborately argued by both the ma- 
jority and the minority of the committee: the 
former the bill, the latter “ that the pe- 
titioner is not entitled to relief."") 

Mr. DICKEY desired the Clerk to read so 
much of the report as presented the facts of 
the case. There was a very elaborate report 
made by the majority of the committee for 
payment for the slave. ‘The minority in their 
report resisted the pa for the slave up- 
on constitutional grounds. The constitutional 
question was elaborately argued both by the 
minority and the majority. Bat apart from 
the itutional objections, the minority 
contended that there was nothing in this case 
which would constitute a good claim for the 
payment for this man Lewis, even if he were 
property; and they contended further that 
slaves had never been recognized as property, 
and never paid for as such by Congress, ex- 
cept in one solitary case; which orcurred at 
the first session of the twenty-eighth Con- 
gress. In that instance, the bill was allow- 
ed to on an objection day, by oversight. 
He himself was a member of the House at 
that time, and being aware that the late dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Me. Adams,) and the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. Giddings,] were watching it, he had 
not paid particular attention to it. It — 
in the absence of the genileman from Massa- 
chusetts, and for some reason or other it esca- 
ped the notice of the gentleman from Ohio, 
and it was the only instance on our legisla- 
tive records — slave oe paid | 
as property. Upon investiga it wou 
be found that cases much stronger than the 
present one had been presented and rejected, 

















surely such a case. Yet the Committee, 
composed of men from the southern States as 
well as from the northern States, appeared to 
have come to the i nclusion that 
to allow this claim would be an overturning of 
the established usages of the Government.— 
That committee said, that upon examination 
made at the ‘Treasury Department, they had 
learned that no instance could be found of 
slaves killed during the revolutionary war, or 
during the war of 1812, being paid for, altho’ 
claims had been presented in various instan- 
ces. If gentlemen would examine into our 
past history, they would find that it had been 






























Louisiana held that these persons could not be 
turned over to the individuals claiming them 
as slaves, because they were warriors, and 
must go to the western country; and they 
had gone there. Our officers could not deli- 
ver them up, and they very properly refused, 
and we were not answerable for this man be- 
ing taken, on the ground that he was taken 
for the public use. We had not got this pro- 
perty in our possession; we were not usi 

him. He was nowin the West, enjoying all 
the rights of a freeman among the Indians. It 
was not such a taking of private property for 


Censtitution of the United States, because, 
they contended, by the Constitution of 
United States there could be no 
’ Le are Ld erty mm 
slaves as persons subject to be hired into 
your service, as his son or your son might 
be hired; and if they were lost or killed in 
the public service, as his son or your son 


the public use as was contemplated by the} 


property inf 








was of the committee, he was 
ready his chances in a discussion 
which i was ,out of order, He 
did no n it, but he wished to know 


Chair would pursue in refer- 
of debate? 
N was understood to re- 
¢ It for him to preseribe 
within which gentlemen 
J 3 but he would 
‘of order as they arose. 
IN said he did not know but 
h at this time upon 
“subject, were it not for 
1 most of the re- 


jent “f a? the city, which 

afline 10 him if 

e committee, as e sheald 

ed ‘and published. He did not know that 
other gentlemen felt so, but he had thought 


that he would give this information to those 
who were disposed to make speeches. Under 


a 















might be lost or killed, those who clai 

to be their owners were no more entitled to 
be paid for them than he would be for his 
son. The principle was the same. They 
were recognized as persons by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; they were recog- 
nized as property by the local, municipal laws 
of the State. ‘here was no part of the Con- 
stitution of the United States which recog- 
nized any-claim to them but that which ena- 
bled those to whom their labor was due, to 





an established principle of the legislation of 
Congress never to pay for slaves as property. 

He referred to another case, in which this 
subject had undergone a very deliberate con- 
sideration by Congress in the year 1828: it 
was a claim presented by a Mr. De Autriene, 
for payment for a negro man who was press- 
ed into the public service in 1812, at New 
Orleans. In this case, the slave was not 
killed, but was wounded. Time was lost in 
healing those wounds, and a medical bill was 
incurred. The committee who had charge of 
the ease reported against paying for these 
items; and a gentleman who was then a dis- 
tinguished member of this House from Lou- 
isiana, [Mr. Livingston,] moved to amend 
the bill, by paws for payment for the 
time lost and the serviees rendered by the 
slave. The question underwent discussion 
in the House for three weeks; and gentlemen 
who would refer to that debate, would find 
from its tenor, as well as from the ultimate 
result, that Congress did not contemplate 
payment for the time and services of this per- 
son as property; and this had been the uni- 
form legislation of Congress. 

Within a few years past, he knew that ef- 
forts had been made to establish a different 
priociple—the principle of paying for slaves 
@8 property. It was that which the minority 
of the committee resisted, and which they re- 
sisted on constitutional grounds. He would 
not now enter into the constitutional argu- 
ment; but he contended, that in this partic- 
ular case, (independently of the constitutional 
objections,) Congress were not bound, by any 


laim them when escaping from that ser- 
vice into a free State; and there was nothing, 
so far as he knew, to hinder the owner of the 
man Lewis from going to the Indian territo- 
ry and reclaim him. He was there; his own- 
er could get him. This Government inter- 
posed no opposition to his doing so. The 
representatives of Pacheco had no right to 
claim of this officer the delivery of this man. 

If they had their own judicial tribunals to 
which they might have resorted to enforce 
their claims, why did not they resort to them? 
Because he supposed they were aware of the 
decision of the courts of Louisiana, where 
General Gaines had defended the rights of 
these persons, and had been sustained by the 
court, . 
As he had before said, he, was not going 
to enter into the constitutional argument at 
this time. It was elaborated in the majority 
and minority reports; and he only begged of 
gentlemen on all sides of the House to ex- 
amine into these reports, to go back and refer 
fo the past legislation of Congress—legisla- 
tion sanctioned by some southern men; for 
in the case of Larche, a gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. McCoy, a former distinguished 
member of this House, acquiesced with the 
Northern men in settling that principle; and 
it had never been broken down since the or- 
ganization of the Government. He hoped 
Congress were not now about to break it 
down for the first time. ‘The question of 
property had been tully argued by the Con- 
gress of 1828, for three weeks together; and 
yet we found that the proposition of Mr. Li- 





principles of law or equity, to sustain the 
claim. 

He must ask the Clerk to read to the 
House the statement of facts as presented by 
the majority of the committee, and which he 
believed were correctly stated, 

The Clerk d the reading, when, 

Mr. WHITE interposed, and asked the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania if it was neces- 
sary to have the report read? It was very 


ong. 

Mr. DICKEY said he should like to have 
the facts presented to the consideration of the 
House. This case involved a very important 
principle, which must be presented to the 
consideration of Congress. 

The Clerk then continued and concluded 
the reading of that portion of the report (gi- 
ven above) which sets forth the facts of the 
ce 





ase. 

Mr. DICKEY continued. The House 
would perceive (he said) from the statement 
of the facts, that this negro was hired as an 
interpreter or guide in Dade’s command ; that 
he was captured by the Seminole Indians, or 
escaped to them; that he was subsequently 
recaptured, or came in with Chief Jumper at 
the capitulation with General Jesup in 1837; 
that his former owner claimed him as his pro- 
ang b that the officers refased to deliver him 
up, becagse he was a captive taken in the 
war fighting against our country. Applica- 
tion was made to the court of Louisiana by 
the owners of staves for the delivery of slaves 
who had come in under the capitulation with 
General Jessup. General Gaines defended 
them against the claims of their masters, on 
the principle that they were prisoners of 
war, who had been captured bearing arms 
against our country; and the court of Loni- 
siana sustained General Gaines’s view, and 
refused to deliver them over; and they went 
to the western country, and were now there. 

Mr. BURT wished the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to do him the favor to mention 
the case in which that decision was made. 

Mr. DICKEY replied, that he could notat 
the moment give the honorable gentleman 
from South Carolina the title of the case; but 
he would refer him to document No. 225, 
third session twenty-fifth Congress, in which 
he would find set forth all the facts he was 
now stating to the House; and it might be 
when he (Mr. D.) came to re-examine that 
document No. 225, he might find that the 
man Lewis was one of some sixty slaves cap- 
tured by the Creek Indians, and claimed by 
them as their property under the General Or- 
ders of General Jesup. Our Government 
finding itself in difficulty, growing ont of that 
order of General Jesup, instead of paying 
some $6,000 or $7,000 for the negroes thus 
captured, concluded to deliver them over to 
the Creek chiefs, and they sold the right and 
title to them toa Mr. Watson, whom the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Cobb) knew. He 
was not certain but that this man (Lewis) 
would be found a this number. 

Mr. GIDDINGS (fom his seat) said he 
would not. 

Mr. DICKEY. The gentleman from Ohio 
said he would not. But he would refer his 
fi from South Carolina to document No, 
where he would find that the courts of 





vingston to pay for the medical attendance 
and the loss of time which the slave owner 
suffered from the maiming of his servant, was 
jaid on the table. 

In every sentiment which he had uttered 
or might utter, he wished to be understood 
as having no desire to wound the feelings of 
gentlemen from the South, or to injuriously 
affect their interests; but he would cal! them 
to a sense of the duty which they owed to 
this Confederacy of ours—that when a prin- 
ciple was so well established as this had 
been for sixty years past, they would not 
now, when other questions of magnitude and 
importance were pending, urge upon them of 
the North to appropriate from the treasury of 
our common country for tke payment of slaves 
as property, when it never had been done in 
the history of our Government, except in the 
case referred to, which claim was accident- 
ally passed. Why should southern gentle- 
men now ask them to abandon this principle 
which had been settled in part by themselves? 
for when we came to refer to the history of 
this question, we found southern men joining 
with northern men in this expression of opin- 
ion, in this establishment of principle. There 
had been nothing of sectional, partisan feel- 
ing in the establishment of this -principle; 
and nothing of such feeling ought now to be 
entertained, for the purpose of trying to undo 
that long and well-settled principle. 

If gentlemen from the South would forbear 
—as the men from the South seemed to think 
they ought to, in the debate of 1828, when 
they conceded the principle that these persons 
could not be paid for as property, even when 
impressed into the public service, and lost or 
killedé—if they would forbear to urge upon 
the men of the North this question of paying 
for slaves as property, and if they would go 
one or two steps further, (where they onght 
tv go, and in doing which, their jurisdiction 
over their own slaves would not be affected,) 
and would abolish the traffic here in this Dis- 
trict, there would no longer be furnished 
causes for agitating the peace and harmony 
of this Union—whether by fanatics of the 
South, or by fanatics of the North; if 
would concur in the support of the proposi- 
tion which had been submitted to this House, 
and which, he was proud to say, had met the 
sanction of a majority of the Ainerican Honse 
of Representatives—to abolish the slave traf- 
fic in this District; if they would provide for 
its abolition, and would cease to press claims 
upon Congress for payment for slaves as pro- 
perty, which question had long agitated the 
country—the bonds of the Union would be 
cemented, and we would continue a united 
and prosperous people for all future time. 

Mr. BURT interposed, and rose to a ques- 
tion of order. 

Mr. DICKEY disclaimed any intention of 
being out of order, and said he had concluded 
what he had to say 

Mr. BURT said the gentleman seemed 
conscious that he had voluntarily violated 
the role of order. He did not rise to make 
any objections to the allowing of a latitude 
in this debate; bot he did rise to know, in 
advance, whether it was the intention of the 
committee that these subjects were to be de- 
bated at this latitude upon this bill, If such 














these cire t , he was not inclined to 
dd the ittee, but would move that 
they rise. 


The motion being agreed to— 
The committee rose and reported progress 
upon the bill under their consideration, 


From the North Star. 
Expatriation. 


Governor Smith, of Virginia, has just pro- 
posed, for the third time, to the Legislature 





expressed my opinion, I ask how it is possi- 
ble that he can be other than he is, under the 
laws to which we subject him? Born in a 
hovel, the companion of the slave, and the 
tool of the vicious white man, he naturally 
sympathizes with the degradation around 
him. By law, he is forbid to intermarry with 
the whites, to bear testimony against them, 
to learn to read and write,to preach the Word 
of God to his fellows, to bear arms, and to 
resent insults from a white man. Many oth- 
er Jaws of the same character are on our stat- 
ute book; and in every telation, from the cra- 
dle to the grave, he is never allowed to forget 
that he is of an inferior race. By the Provi- 
dence of God, such is his destiny; and ac- 
cording to naturalists, history, and the ex 
rience of all mankind, he is tded as the 
* Species of the race of 
man. 
There is such a combination of impiety, 
falsehood, and absurdity here, that one is led 
to doubt if such sentiments ever dropped from 
the lips of a governor in any State of this 
Union. Why, there are fugitive slaves who 
have never had a day’s schooling till afterar- 
riving to manhood, who would be ashamed 
to have such miserable logic go to the world 
over their signatures. ‘dn inferior species 
of the race of men”! This is the same old 
trick of tyranny. The haughty Norman once 
looked down upon the degraded and subject- 
ed Anglo-Saxon as an inferior species of the 
race of man. The Americans now look down 
upon the Mexicans as an inferior species of 
the race of man; and so, we suppose, it will 





of that State, the removal of the free colored | ever be with successful tyrants. We have 
h 


people. He ds the passage of laws 


by the Legislature for the accomplishment of 
this result. From no high functionary in this 
land has there éver come a more unjust and 
impudent proposition. For a landlord to ex- 
pel a family which has failed to pay rent 
regularly, excites compassion for the family, 
and indignation against the landlord, in any 
but a heart of stone; but for a person to go 
into the house and home of a man, and com- 
pel him by force to leave, is to make himeelf 
guilty of a crime, compared with which high- 
way robbery is insignificant. What have 
the colored people done to merit this cold- 
blooded treatment at the hands of their white 
neighbors? and what right has the high- 
handed plunderer to propose their expulsion? 
Who gave him or his villainous companions 
aright to expel any portion of the human 
family from any portion of the habitable 
globe? Of one blood God made all nations, 
to dwell on the face of the earth. Has one 
member of the family a right to decide for 
the other where he shall or shall not live? 
Do human rights depend upon the whims 
and caprices of wicked man? But shame on 
all reasoning im a case so plain. It would 
seem thatany man needing to be instructed 
on such a point, is a fit subject for the mad- 
house. 

The colored people have as good a right to 
live in Virginia as has this insolent Govern- 
or. For two hundred years they have toiled 
over its fields—have watered them with 
their blood”’—they have been the laborers of 
that States the source of al! the wealth that 
the State enjoys—they have reaped down the 
fields, while the lazy, lounging whites have 
reaped the harvest, and to expel them from 
their homes, is an act of cruel rapacity de- 
serving the execration of the civilized world. 
We say to our brethren, Stay in Virginia.— 
Do not move an inch from her borders. Give 
up your lives rather than your homes. Be 
firm. Show that you are men and not beasts. 
Stand by your firesides, your wives, and your 
children. Many of you have wives in bond- 
age; stay by them, never leave them. God 
will stand by you, and the sense of justice of 
the whole world will be on your side. If you 
give way, some other State, emboldened by 
the wicked example of Virginia, will propose 
the same infernal measure, and soon the co- 
lored man wil! be on the bloody bayonets of 
white men throughout the Union. We would 
that you could hold public meetings among 
yourselves, and give to the world an expres- 
sion of your views and feelings on this sub- 
ject; but alas! in addition to the ten thou- 
ssnd other grievous wrongs you are compel- 
led to endure, the right to tell your wrongs 
to the world is denied you. We are left to | 
imagine your hardships and sorrows, and this | 
fact speaks trumpet-tongued of their terrible | 
character. | 

The reasons urged by Governor Smith, for 
the expulsion of the free colored people, de- 
feat themselves, and show that the evils of | 
which he complains, result, after all, from the | 
immorality and cruelty of the whites, rather | 
than from the immorality of the blacks. It} 
is eas count for the fact. if it be a fact, | 
that t te a larger proportion of free ne- | 
groes inthe Penitentiary, than whites. When | 
it is admitted that by law he is forbrd to in- | 
termarry with the whites, to bear testimony 
against them—forbid to learn to read and 
write—to the word of God to his fel- | 
lows; @ 
bare testimony of one white man against that | 
of a th blacks, will send a black man 
to the Penitentiary, the disproportion in ques- 
tion is easily accounted for. In this same | 
State of Virginia there are seventy-one crimes | 
for which a black man may be executed; | 
while only three of the same crimes wil] sub- | 
ject a white man to the same punishment. | 

he following is an extract from the Govern- | 
sr’s message : 

« By the penitentiary report, we also learn 
that, on the first day of October last, there 
were in the penitentiary 1419 whites, and 81 
negro convicts, the white population eontri- | 
buting about 15 for each 100,000 persons, 
and the free negroes contributing. from a sim- 
ilar number of their own race, about 160 per- 
sons 6 the penitentiary; proving that the 
free negro perpetrates at least ten times as 
much crime in proportion to nombers as the 
white man. This statement, verified by our 
pee wre such a picture of the mo- | 
ral degradation of our free negro population | 
as is well calculated to excite the sympathy | 
of the philanthropist. Without meaning to) 
enter into any discussion, as to the moral and | 











| 
intelleetual capacity of the negro, as to which 

1 have heretofore very fully and distinctly | 
‘ 


when itis remembered that the | ° 


not room this week forall that this wicked 
governor has to say. us readers shall have 
it next week. 


Liberty’ in Cuba. 


The following letter which we copy from 
the N. Y. Evening Post capitally illustrates 
the state of society in Havana, and the fall of 
despotisin. 


Havana, Saturday, Dec. 9, 1848. 
Before the departare of the Isabel, I have 
scarcely time to give you a hasty sketch of a 
little incident which has just rippled consid- 
erably the usually smooth surface of Hava- 
nese existence. ‘The opera for last Thursday 
evening was Bellini’s noble Puritans, its first 
representation. No one who has ever heard 
it can have forgotten the grand duo of Suoni 
la tremba, which was grandly rendered by 
Marini and Beneventano. Marini, by the 
way is the most important personage now in 
Havana, next to the Captain General. He is 
the furor of the season, his life is the most 
popular publieation, and his likeness the or- 
nament of the window of every print slop.— 
A part of the words of the air are 
“ Bello e affrontar la morte, 
Gritando Liberta.” 


(It is glorious to defy death, shouting Lib- 
erly.) 

The word Liberta has heretofore been al- 
ways printed and sung Lealta (loyalty) in 
Havana, to adapt it to the climate of the 
** sempre fidelissima Isla de Cuba,” and 1 be- 
lieve there was a decree of a former Captain 
General, Espeleta, to that effect. ‘Th@absurd- 
ity of a pair of desperate Roundheads going 
to battle against their king, to the ery of Loy- 
alty, will speak for itself. Marini and Ben- 
eventano sang it according to the true words, 
and the proper sense and sentiment of the 
music, Liberta. On the first occurrence of 
the word, indeed, it was either uttered with 
intentional ambiguity, or else it was actually 
pronounced Lea/ta: but presently Liberta 
came out with all the magnificent intonation 
of Marini’s bass. ‘The house was electrified. 
At least three-fourths of the audience yielded 
to a transport of enthusiasm, and shouts, 
horrahs, waving of handkerchiefs and hats, 
&c., for a long time interrupted the perform- 
ance. This was a dreadful scandal for the 
capital of the * ever faithfullest Island,” and 
Marini was forthwith called before the au- 
thorities, and a considerable scene was en- 
acted. 

The singer pleaded historical truth, the sen- 
timent of the music, the habit of thirteen or 
fourteen years, and the sarction of the princi- 
pal crowned heads of Europe, including some 
of the most despotic, before whom he had 
sung it daring that period. He was let off 
with a severe reprimand, and a threat of hea- 
vy fine and imprisonment, if he should repeat 
the offence. It was generally reported yes- 
terday that both Marini and Beneventano had 
been actually fined $800 each, but this was 
not the case. 

The immense Tacon theatre was again fill- 
ed last evening, for the second representation 
of the piece, and expectation was on tiptoe, 
as to the course events were to take. Many 
ladies, accustomed to grace its glittering tiers 
of boxes, staid away, from fear of a disturb- 
ance. The friends of the Government—(that 
is, the Spaniards, as they are called in con- 
tradistinction to the Cubans or Creoles)—had 
packed the house in force, and the guards 
composing the usual police of the theatre, 
were doubled. ‘The former had been free in 
their threats during the day, that they would 
attack any of the latter who should undertake 
to hiss or show disapprobation of the loyally 
prescrioed by the Havanese censorship to the 
stout old Paritans who were so distinguished 
in history for the possession of that virtue.— 
Moreover, an imprisonment in the Morro or 


, Cabana, is no joke, let me assure you, 


In the interval between the first and sec- 
ord acts of the opera, the presiding judge 
(such a fanctionary always attends, in an offi- 
cial box,) went behind the scenes to Marini’s 
room, and again reminded him that there 
were prisons in Havana. Accordingly, on 
the occurrence of the critical passage, at the 
end of the act, Leal/a was the word pronoun- 
ced with a degree of emphasis and distinct 
ness very particularly disgusting to the ears 
of the Americans present, as wel! as of the 





Cubans, who made no other indication of ees 


their sentiments on the occasion than by their 
silence and grave looks. There was a good 
deal of applause from the Spaniards and offi- 
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cials ; which, however, seemed rather more 
vehement in quality, than marked by the 
number of those from whom it proceeded.— 
It should be remarked that it is not the cus- 
tom of Havana to hiss in thhe theatre, on the 
occurrence of an thing pga! ery to the 
audience. It is indeed a prohibited offence. 
Both hissing and applauding are prohibited, 
but the latter is tolerated. 

So now it is established that /oyally is the 
order of the day in Cuba, and not _ 
Literally, I may say, the order of the day.— 
The spontaneous outbreak of the public sen- 
timent on Thursday evening, was a curious 
commentary on the late loyal addrssses or 
sapeasantatlgnn. which have been gotten up 
in every direction th hout the island, to 
assure Isabel II of the devotion of all Cuba 

and person. Such an outburst, 












audienoe, is pretty significan e 

of feeling. Another sign of the times was to 
be seen in the lobby in the rear of the box of 
one who witnessed it—uamely, that one of 
the very soldiers of the government, in his 
excitement, thrust his body forward into the 
box, shouting the magic word * liberta” at 
the top of his voice. 


Alarm among the Southern Democrats. 


As another sign of the times we give the 
extracts below from an article on the recent 
election from the Southern Banner, a Georgia 
Cass and Butler paper. 

“The most alarming result of the election 
of Taylor has been to strike down, never to 
rise again, the noble band of the northern De- 
mocracy, who have fought our battles from 
the beginning of the slavery agitation down 
to the present time. - But they have fought 
the last fight for us. The Southern States 
would not sustain them, and they are hence- 
forth and forever driven by a portion of the 
southern people, led on by southern Whig- 
gery, to take sides in common with the nore 
thern Whigs against us. They can stand 
upon their feet no longer, with successful 
northern and southern Whiggery charging 
them from opposite quarters of the Union.— 
They are now, by the force of circumstances, 
added to the ranks of Northern fanatacism— 
the whole North is against us. This is the 
result of the election of Taylor and Fillmore 
by the southern Whigs. They have sown 
the wind and will reap the whirlwind. Were 
the storm to burst alone upon their own heads, 
it would be but a just punishment for the 
recklessness with which they have acted.— 
But we are all embarked in the same bot- 
tom. All that we can do is, to hold the pi- 
lots who have steered the ship into this stor- 


my sea, to a dread nsibility, The da 
27 vechoiing ts close ‘at hand.” . . 


‘But General Cass and his Northern 
Sriends still remained, and trusted that the 
South would at least prove true to herself ia 
the fina! hour of trial between northern Whig- 
gery and fanaticism combined, on the one 
hand—and the Southern States on the other. 
The South has faltered—she has deserted her 
oniy friends North, and the entire portion of 
the northern Demoeracy, in conseqeunce of 
southern treachery, are at length forced to 
side with the fanatics for self-preservation. 
The blow has been given—iT CAN NEVER BE 
repaired. The case has become desperate 
—‘no hellebore can cure it.’ We are, hence- 
Sorth, divided into strictly sectional parties on 
the question of Slavery, and the defeat of Lew- 
is Cass, sounds the knell, we fear, of our 
Federal Union, The northern Whig lead 

cannot compromise this question if they 
would. Jt defies all human control—it has 
become a sentiment, in many instances reli- 
gious, with the Whig masses. The northern 
Democracy, now driven from the South, is 
added to their ranks to hold the scourge over 
the Whig leaders. Even should the latter 
compromise it on the Missouri basis, (which 
we deem morally impossible.) it would be 
broken up in the contest of 1852, for the Pre- 
sidency, which will be a sectional contest 
between a northern and a southern candidate 
on a question of Slavery, in which ‘he South 
must ‘cated by numbers. We shall! then 
have no alternative between susmission and 
pissoLuTion. This is the awful alternative 
presented to us _ union between north- 





ern and southern Wuiccery. 


The following is an extract from an article 
in a late number of the Cleveland Plain Dea- 
ler, a thorough going Cass paper :— 

‘‘ Had Gen. Cass been elected, or even bad 
got a respectable vote in the South, it would 
have shown ‘Southern gentlemen’ had not 
forgotten all obligations to their party friends 
north; that after having the P oa ‘urly- 
eight out of sixty years, they were willing to 
let a northern man be elected ; and that the 
sectional question of slavery should not over- 
shadow all party issues, and leave their 
friends north to fight for ee Py and they 
for bread and butter, only. Had Gen. Cass 
been elected, it would oe iticatty oe 
the slave er was not t om 
tent in thie couatey, and there would te 00 
need as yet in arraying ourselves sectionally 
agalnst it. ‘But the stone which the builders 
rejected, the same has beeome the chief of 
the corner." What we have been throwing 
out and rejecting in all our politica! organiza- 
tions, to wit: the Slavery issue is now forced 
opon us nolens volens by the South. Tne 
PARTY THAT ANY LONGER BLINKS THIS QUES- 
TION 18 POLITICALLY DEAD.” 


Unconstirutionan.—Judge Dickey, of 
Chicago, has decided, on the authority of the 
case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, (16th Pe- 
ters’ Rep.) that a master or owner of 2 slave 
escaped into Illinois, has a right to remove 
said slave without regard to the Illinois sta- 
tate on the subject. The Illinois statate was 
pronounced unconstitutional. 





The first step towards virtue is to abstain 
from vice. No man has true, sound sense 
who is immoral. . 
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The Progress of Anti-Slavery Truth. 





The following is an extract from an article 
on the Free Soil movement, published in the 
** Massachusetts Quarterly Review” for last 
month, 


One thing must be said of the leaders of 
the Anti-Slavery movement; they asked for 
nothing but Justice; not Justice for them- 
selves—they were not Socratic enough to ask 
that—but only Justice for the slave, and to 
obtain that they forsook all that human hearts 
most Jove. It is rather a cheap courage 
which fought at Monterey and Palo Alto— ' 
® bravery that can be bought for ten dol- | 
Jars a month; the patriotism which huzzas | 
for * our side,” which makes speeches at Fa- | 
nevil Hall, nay, which carries torch-lights in 
procession, is not the very loftiest kind of 
patriotism ; even the man who stands up to 
the stake, and in one brief hour of agony an- | 
ticipates the long torment of disease, does not 
endure the hardest but only the most obvious | 
kind of martyrdom. But when a man for 
conscience’ sake leaves a calling that would ! 
ensure him bread and respectability, when! 
he abjures the opinions which give him the | 
esteem of honorable men; when for the sake | 
of Truth and Justice he devotes himself to 
liberating the most abused and despised class 
of men, solely because they are men and bro- 
thers; when he thus steps forth in front of 
the world and encounters poverty and neglect, 
the scorn, the en and the contempt of 
mankind—why there is something not very 
common in that. There was once a man 
who had not where to lay his head, who was 
born in “an ebseure hole”? and had not even 
a negro boy for his “auxiliary; who all his 
life lived with most obscure persons—eating 
and drinking with publicans and sinners; 
who found no favor with mayors and govern- 
ors, and yet has had some influence on the 
history of the world. When intelligent men 
mock at small beginnings, it is surprising 
they cannot rewember the greatest institu. 
tions have had their times which tried men’s 
souls, and that they who have done all the 
noblestand best woik of mankind, sometimes 
forgot self-interest in looking ata great Truth, 
and though they had not always a negro boy 
to help them or an obscure hole to lay their 
heads in, yet found the might of the universe 
was on the side of Right, and themselves 
Workers with God! 

The Abolitionista did not aim to found a 
political party; they set forth an idea, If 
they had set up the interest of the Whigs or 
Democrats, the manufacturers or merchants, 
they might have formed a party and had a 
high ploce in it, with money, ease, social 
rank and a great name—in the party newspa- 

ers. Some of them had political talents, 

deas more than enough, the power of organ- 
izing men, the skill to manage them, aod a 
genius fur eloquence. With such talents it 
demands not a little manliness to keep out of 
politics and in the Trath. 

To found a political party there is no need 
ef a great moral Idea; the Whig party has 
had none such this long time ; the Tghasete 
party pretends to none and acts on none; 
each represents an Interest which can be es- 
timated in dollars; neither seems to gee that 
behind questions of political economy, there 
is a question of political morality, and the 
welfare of tho nation depends on the answer 
we shall give! So long as the Abolitionists 
had nothing but an Idea and but few men 
had that, there wes no inducefnent for the 

run of politicians to join them; they 
could make nothing by it—so nothing of it. 
The Guardians of Education, the Trustees of 
the Populor Religion, did not like to invest 
in such fonds. But still the Idea went on, 
spite of the most entire, the most bitter, the 
most heartless and unrelenting opposition | 
ever known in America. No men were ev- 
er hated as the Abolitionists; political parties 
have joined to despise and sectarian chureh- 
es to curse them. Yet the Idea has gone on, 
till now all that is most pious in the sects, 
tost patriotic in the parties; all that is most 
Christian ia philanthropy, is on its side. It 
has some representative in almost every fami- 
ly,, save here and there one whose god is 
Mammon alone, where the parents are ante- 
ciluvian and the children born old and con- 
servative, with no er but memory to 
bind them to mankind. Tt has its spokes- 
men in the House and the Senate. The tide 
rises and swells, and the compact wall of the 
Whig party, the tall ramparts of the Demo- 
erats, are beginning to “eave in.” 

Astho Hea has gained ground men have 
hegun to see that an Interest was connected 
with it, and begun to Jook after that. One 
thing the North knows well—rhe art of cal- 
culation, and of eyphering. So it begins to 
ask questions as to the positive and compara- 
tive influence of the Shave Power on the 
country: who fought the Revolution!—why 
the North, farnishing the money and the. 
men, Massachusetts alone sending fourteen 
thousand soldiers more than all the present | 
Slave States. Who pays the national taxes ? 
the North, for the slaves pay but a trifle.— | 
Who owns the greater part of the property— | 
the mills, the shops, the ships? the North. 
Who writes the books—the histories, 8, | 











philosophies, works of science, even the ser- 
eg ms commentaries on the Bible? still 
e North, 


Who semis their children to 

the North. Who. builde 
the churches; who founds the Bible societies, 
EJucation societies, Missionary societies— 
the thousand and one institutions for making 
me and better Why the North. 
na word, who is it that in seventy years. 
hav made the nation great, rich, and famous 
w Ava Meas and their success all over the 


he 
mn The answer is—still the North, the 
Wei, mys the ealculétor, bot who has the 





0 the Soath, Who has 
filled the presidential chair forty-eight years 
body but slavehold Who 


out oat y 

hae Id the chief posts of honor? the South. | 
ho occupy the chief offices in the army 

and oy hy the South, Who increases the 

cost of Post Office and pays so little of 

its expense? the South. Who is most 


blustering and disposed to quarrel? the 
South, ho made the Mexican war? the’ 
South, ho sets at nought the Constitu- 
tion? the South. 


_all the slave States put together! 


Representatives in Congress as are now sent| of Mr. Bayly. The meeting was addressed 
by all the one million eight hundred thous- by Messrs. Stephens, Foote, Woodward, 
and freeman who make the entire population Westcott, Toombs, Butler, Rusk and others. 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode | 





The following is reported as the organiza- | 


a vast amount of property worth more than) United States Senator from Kentucky, was 
Then the called to the Chair—Mr. Atehison, Senator | 
North must deliver up the fugitive slaves and | from Missouri, and Ex-Governor Gayle, a | 


as 


Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, and Mr.! awaken no memories in our own country 2— 


VENABLE called for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. 
And the main question, ‘* Shall the resolu- 


ded in the affirmative—Yeas 98, nays 87. 
So the resolution was adopted. 
Mr. STUART now moved that the act by 


Have they forgotten the expulsion of Hoar 
{and Hubbard from Charleston and New Or- 


_Icans, where they had been sent by Massa- | 
Island, and Massachusetts, and have created tion of the meeting: Ex-Governor Mercatr, tion be adopted ?’’ was thentaken, and deci- chusetts to protect her own citizens? 


Need 
; we tell these noisy politicians that not a 
month goes by but sees innocent American 
‘citizens taken from their honest labor and 


Ohio must play the Traitor, the Kidnapper,' Representative from Alabama, were appoint- | which the resolution of the gentleman from | thrust into unhealthy prisons to lie weeks or 
the Bloodhound, for Kentucky! The South ed Vice Presidents—and Mr. Venable, a Re- | New York [Mr. Gott] had been adopted, be perhaps months, and often to sicken and die, 


wanted to make two slave States out of presentative from North Carolina, acted as | 
Florida, and will out of Texas, she makes | Secretary. Between sixty and seventy mei- | 
Slavery perpetual in both, she is always, bers were present, all, of course, from slave | 
bragging as if she made the Revolution, States. 

while she only laid the Embargo, and made | 


reconsidered. 
The SPEAKER. 
in the affirmative ? 
Mr. STUART said that he had so voted. 


Did the gentleman vote 


not in Cuba, Ireland, or Austria, nor amon 
half-savage Malays or Algerines, butin cities 
and ports of the South? These things are 
‘not done secretly. The facts have been 


We have thus given a brief history of the He proceeded to remark that he had made the trumpeted to the world; yet one might sup- 


the late war with England—but that is go- | affuir up to the present moment. We are motion to reconsider from motives which he pose that the unjust imprisonment of Ameri- 
ing further back thanisneedful. ‘The South not among those who apprehend danger to thought could not be impugned by any gen- | cans was an unheard of occurrence, to hear 


imprisons ovr colored seamen in her ports, our glorious Union from any movement of | 
contrary to justice, and even contrary to the this kind; alihough we ig exceedingly 
Constitution, She drove our commissioners that this meeting has been held. It ean do 
out of South Carolina and Louisiana when no good—answer no purpose, except the ex- | 
they were sent to look into the matterand le-| asperation of both parties. ; 
gally seek for redress. She affronts the, Mr. Bayly’s assertion of the right of South- | 
world with a most odious despotism, and | ern States to resist what they consider un- 
tried to make England return her ronaway constitutional action on the partof the gene- 
slaves, making the nation a reproach before | ral government, is pure South Carolina nuili- 
the world; she insists on kidnapping every fication doctrine. fore it can be admitted 
map in Boston, she declares that she will not | as correct, Mr. Bayly would have to demon- 
abolish Slavery in the capital of the Union; strate that there was no constitutional power 
that she will extend it in spite of us from sea| in the Federal Government i 
to sea; she annexed Texas for a slave pasture, | the question as to the constit 
and then made the Mexican war to enlarge law passed by Congress. 
that pasture, but the North must pay for it;; Force is not the means by 
she treads the Constitution under her feet, | ty or any section of this Uni 
the North under her feet, Justice and the’ its views; and this gentle 
Unalienable rights of Man under her feet. should they press the matter. 
The North has charged all these items and | to the constitutional action of Congress; 
many more; now they are brought up for) whether that action be agreeable to the North 
settlement, and if not cancelled, will not be | or to the South. 










tleman on this floor. And upon that question 
he begged briefly yet distinctly to state the 
views which had hitherto controlled, and 
which would continue to control, his action 
upon this subject. 

Mr. COLLAMER rose to a question of or- 
der. He desired to inquire of the Chair 
whether this motion was now debatable ? 

The SPEAKER said, Clearly so. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Is it debatable to-day, 
without going over one da 

The SPEAKER was onderstood to say 


the hue and ery which are raised against the 
British and Cuban governments. In this 
case, moreover, our citizens have become so 


civil affairs of other nations, that we are by 
no means certain that they were not the ag- 
gressors and those governments only acting 
on the defensive. Whereas, in the case of 





ports, they are suspected of no wrong; they 


| are arrested while engaged in their lawful 


and honest avocations, and subjected to hard- 


notorious for impertinent interference in the 


northern colored men imprisoned in southern 


rit of the rule to debate a motion to reconsid- | zeal for the rights of American citizens, these 
era vote on a resolution when debate on the | editors and Congressmen will extend their 
resolution itself would not be in order. The | investigations and sympathies to Charleston 
Chair felt disposed to rule, therefore, that the and Mobile and New Orleans, as well as 
motion to reconsider should go over until to- | Dublin and Havana? or have they become 
morrow morning, because it involves the gen- | so dito “straining ont gnats and 
eral merits of the resolution. If no objection | swallowing camels,” that they will continue 
was made, the gentleman would now pro-| it by mere force of habit? Or is it that Cu- 








forgot till the Muse of History gives up the | 
ghost. The North has the American senti- | 
ment, the American Idea, puts the man before 
the dollar—counting man the Substance, pro- 
perty the Accident. The sentiment and Idea 
of liberty are bottomed on Christianity, as 
that on Homan Nature ; they are quite sure 
to prevail; the spirit of the nation is on their 
side—the spirit of the age and the Everlast- 
ing Right, 
* 


* * * * 


The Free Soil party has grown out of the 
Anti-Slavery movement. It will have no 
more slave territory, but does not touch Sla- 
very in the States, or between them, and says 
nothing against the compromises of the Con- | 
stitation—the time has not come for that.—_ 
The party has been organized in haste, and 
is composed, as are all parties, of most dis- 
cordant materials, some of its members seem- 
ing hardly familiar with the Idea; some are 
not yet emancipated from old prejudices, old | 
methods of action, and old interests; but the 





The views of the Southern men in this 
crisis may be gathered from the following 
report of the remarks of Mr. Rusk at the 
meeting, as given by the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Pennsylvanian. We ex- 
tract as follows: 

“The meeting, 1 am informed, was very 
orderly; very little excitement was manifest- 
ed, and even the uliras were very moderate 
in the expression of their sentimevts. ‘The 
remarks of Gen. Rusk, Senator from Texas, 
I understand—like those of Mr. Calhoun— 
were listened to with the most profound at- 
tention. If my information be correct, and 
I have no doubt on the subject, these remarks 
of Gen. Rusk, embodied, probably, very near- 
ly the elements of the great majority of the 
Southern members present. He said that 
some seemed to think that the object of their 
assemblage was to inform the people of the 
unwarrantable steps taken within the last few 
days, in derogation of the rights of the south- 
ern portion of this confederacy, and the rights 


greater part seem hostile to Slavery in all its | of the people of the District of Columbia.— 
forms. ‘The immediate triumph of this new If this were 80, the object of the resolutions 
party is not looked for; not desirable. In | falls far short of the object intended, for they 
Massachusetts they have gained large num- | do not pretend to set out the action of the 


coed with his remarks, 
Objections were made in several quarters. 


the necessity of any further motion might be 
superseded in a very easy manner. He pro- 
posed that every southern member should 
withdraw from the Hall, and leave the debate 
altogether. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL inquired whether 
the Speaker had decided the question of or- 


der? 

THE SPEAKER. ‘The Chair has deci- 
ded that the motion to reconsider is not deba- 
table to-day. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. 
decision. 

So the Chair stated the question to be, 
* Shall the opinion of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the House?” 

The question was then taken, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment 
of the House? and was decided in the affiirm- 
ative—Ayes 116, noes not counted. 

So it was decided that the decision of the 
Chair should stand as the jadgment of the 





I appeal from the 


bers in a very short period, and under every 
disadvantage. What their future history is 
to be we will not now attempt to conjectuie 
but this is plain, that they cannot remain 
long in their present position—either they 
will go back, and, after due penance, receive 
olitical absolution from the church of the 
higs or the Democrats—and this seems 
impossible,—or else they must go forward 
where the Idea of justice impels them. One 
day the motto, **no more slave territory,’ 
will give place to this: ‘no Slavery in A- 
merica.” ‘The revolution in Ideas is not over 
till that is done, nor the corresponding revo- 
Intion in deeds while a single slave remains 
in America. A man who studies the great 
movements of mankind feels sure that that 
day is not far off; that no combination of 
northern and southern i t, no 
tion, no violence, no love of money, no party 
zeal, no fraud and no lies, no compromise, 
can long put off the time. Bad passions will 
ere long league with the holiest love of Right, 
and that wickedness may be pat down with 
the strong hand which mighteasily be ended 
at little cost and withoat any violence, even 
of speech, One day the Democratic party of 
the North will remember the grievances 
which they have suffered from the South, 
and, if they embrace the Idea of Freedom, no 
Constitutional scruple will long hold them 
from this work. What Slavery is in the | 
middle of the nineteenth century is quite 
plain; what it will be at the beginning of 
the twentieth it is not difficult to foresee.— 
The Slave Power has gained a great victory 
—one more such will cost its life. South 
Carolina did not forget her usual eraft in vo- 
ting for a northern man that was devoted to 
Slavery. 








From the Pitts. Com. Journal, of Dec. 30. 


The District of Columbia and Slavery. 


The late movement in the House of Re- 

resentatives, in relation to slavery in the 

istrict, has occasioned a vast deal of excite- 
ment both North and South of the * line.” 

‘The beginning of the matter was the reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Gott, of New York, in- 
structing the Committee on the District of 
Colombia, to report a bill, “ prohibiting the 
slave trade in said District.’ 

After a good deal of angry discussion, this 
resolution was adopted, 

Mr. Stewart, of Michigan, moved to recon- 
sider. His motion was discussed day before 

y, and voted down. 

e first practical slep, on the part of the 
North, has, therefore, been taken; and it on- 
ly remains for the bill to be introduced in 
accordance with the instructions contained in 
the resolution, to receive the sanction of the 
Howse of Representatives of the United 


States. 

On Friday evening last, a meeting of the 
Southern members of Congress took place. 
Bat little is known of their proceedings, as 
they excluded reporters, and deliberated in 
* secret session.’” 

Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, introduced a series 
of resolutions, insisting upon what is called 
a “firm maintainance of the constitutional 


rights of the Sonth,”’ and asserting the right | 9 


of the Southern States io “resist,”’ in such 
manner as they may think proper, any uncon- 
stitutional action on the part of the general 

overnment. The resolutions also proposed 
the appointment of a committee to address 


Who would bring the the le of the South, i td to th 
Greatest peril in case of a war with a strong t rather precarious position of she " oom, 


enemy . the South, the South! Bat ‘fjar institution.” 
pi MG od, th most noted for abroad?— | ‘These resolutions were not acted upon; 


million slaves; and the North? byt, on motion of Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, 

* sa) wealth, freedom, education, relige one of ee eight Seether. gunn ~~ voled 

{ nst Mr. ton’s compromise bill, were 

Then the caleulator begins to remember wa ib seein canines of ane 

past times—opens the account books and member from each Slaveholding State, whose 
turns back to old charges; five slaves count | duty it should be to report to an ad 

the. po Seve freemen, and the three | meeting, to be held om the 15th of ’ 

} which at home are nothing 1849. 
’ totitle their owners to as many | Mr. Calhoun approved of the resolutions 





House of Representatives on these subjects. 
A true account of this action was now travel- 
ling through the press to all parts of this 
Union. He deemed the object of the meet- 
ing to be, however, to devise some means by 
which to check a blind and prejudiced ma- 
jority in Congress from trampling vpon the 
Constitution, and viviating the Constitation- 
al rights of one half of the States of this 
Union. How was this to be effected? he 
asked. Was it to be the act of one or a few 
States? Was it to be effected by passion, 
violent language, and precipitate action? Aili 
these, if resorted to, would fail. It must be 
effected, he insisted, by cautious, prudent, 
and firm action, upon the part of al) interest- 
ed. To beof any service, there must be una- 
nimity of feeling and action, under the gui- 
dance of patriotism, and not of passion.— 
They had just come out of a heated political 
contest, in which they had been divided into 
two parties. Matual crimination and recrim- 
ination had taken place—no time had elapsed 
in which to pour oil! on the troubled waters. 
He did not wish to be unterstood as con- 
demning the resolutions of Mr, Bayly, but 
he thought it premature to act upon them— 
the call to meet was not twelve hours old— 
not more than two thirds of the representa- 
tives from the Southern States were then pre- 
sent—and action then would not only be pre- 
cipitate, bat would be more likely to produce 
division than harmony. He was, therefore, 
obliged to the gentlemen from Georgia, (Mr. 
Stephens,) for his motion to refer these reso- 
lutions, and adjourn until the 15th of Janna- 
ry. There was, to his miad, a manifest im- 
propriety in passing these resolutions now. 
The subject should he thoroughly investiga- 
ted, and the resolutions and address, (if such 
an one as is spoken of ought to be —" 
should correspond with each other, and shoul 
both be calm, just, and dignified, as well as 
firin. He hoped. therefore, that the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia would 
be unanimously adopted.” 


Slave Trade in the District. 

Mr. GOTT offered the following resolu- 
tion, and demanded the previous question 
thereon : 

Whereas the traffic now prosecuted in this 
metropolis of the Republic in human beings, 
as chattels, is contrary to natural justice and 
the fund tal principles of our political 
system, and is notoriously a repr, 
country throughout Christendom, 
ous hinderance to the progress 
fuerty among the nations of the 

ore, 

Resolved, That the Committee for the Dit- 
trict of Columbia be instructed to report a 
bill, as soon as practicable, prohibiting the 
slave trade in said District. 

The resolution having been read— 

Mr. HARALSON moved that it be laid on 
the table. 

Mr. WENTWORTH and Mr. GOTT de- 
manded the yeas and nays, which were or- 
dered. 

And the resolution having been read, 

The question on the motion of Mr. Haral- 
son was taken, and resulted—yeas 82, nays 


5. 
So the Honse decided that the resolution 
should not be laid on the table, 

The question then recurring on the demand 
for the previous question— 

Mr. VINTON rose to inquire of the Chair 
whether the resolution was open to amend- 
ment! 

The SPEAKER said it would be open to 
amendment if the previous question should 
not be seconded. 

There was a second,and the question, 
“Shall the main question be now taken?” 
was then put, and decided in the affirmative 
—Yeas 112, nays 64. 

So the House decided that the main ques- 
tion should be now taken; 

Which main question was on the adoption 
of the resolution, 










House. 

And, accordingly, the motion to reconsider 
was laid over until to-morrow. 

[But to-morrow being private bill day, the 
Speaker, ata subsequent stage of the day’s 
proceedings, stated that private business 
would, by the rules, have the preference; 
bot that it would be for a majority of the 
House to decide whether they would proceed 
with that order of business, or take up the 
motion to reconsider. ] 


Bible Slavery. 


We learn that Rev. Mr. Lyon, a Presby- 
terian clergyman of St. Louis, is delivering 
a course of sermons in that city to prove that 
slavery is a * Bible and Providence” Insti- 
tution. 

We take the liberty of sending him a copy 
of the * Address to the Presbyterians of Ken- 
tucky,’’ that he may see how deplorable is 
the condition of his brethren here, and per- 
chance take pity upon them and come to their 
rescue, We assure him that a wide field for 
labor is open before him, that a vast majority 
of his brothers are groping in midnight dark- 
ness. So impenetrablea veil has been thrown 
over the countenance of slavery, that they 
have not the remotest conception of its evan- 
gelic features. ‘I'he thought has never entered 
their minds, that its eye beams with gospel 
love, that around its mouth plays a winning 
smile of spiritual affection, and that every 
lineament reflects the light of Heaven. If 
Mr. Lyon does not hasten hither and tear 
away the veil, many of his brethren will go 
to the grave in their deplorable ignorance and 
delusion. Poor, pitiable men! ‘To spend 
life in the presence of this institution, all the 
while dreading, deploring it as a curse, when 
in fact, it is one of Heaven's choicest bless. 
ings! We have often heard it said that af- 
flictions are blessings in disguise, but, truly, 
slavery is the most thoroughiy disguised 
blessing that we ever knew. So completely 
is its real character hidden, that we experi- 
ence a sensation of awe, whenever we think 
of the intellectual greatness! and the moral 
keenness which must belong to the man who 
can pierce through the disguise and bring its 
genuine character to view. In comparison 
with his, the powers of vision possessed by 
the subjects of mesmerism, who see through 
the tops or sides of their heads, sink into in- 
significance. Such a man must be capable 
of seeing through the back of his head, and 
there we believe his spiritual eyes must be 
placed, whatever position his bodily eyes may 
occupy. How fearful the responsibility at- 
tendant upon the possession of such powers! 
Their possessor should not be content with 
toiling all day for the enlightenment of man- 
kind. By night should he labor also. In- 
deed, we should think tho night the more 
pleasant season for work to him, for to him 
darkness must be as light, and, to his keenly 
sensitive eye, the light of day must be intol- 
erable.— Louisville Examiner. 


American Prisoners in Cuba & Ireland. 


American patriotism has been kindled into 
quite a flame by the arrest and imprisonment 
ot an American citizen in Havana, on the 
charge, we believe, of bringing certain Amer- 
ican papers there, which advocated the annex- 
ation of Cuba to the United States. We al- 
so see that a resolution has been offered in 
Congress calling upon the President for in- 
formation relative to the imprisonment of A- 
mericans in Ireland by the British Govern- 
ment; and the newspapers and political ora- 
tors, are spending not a little indignation 
against these outrages upon the sanctity of 
American citizenship, and demanding of our 
government to protect the rights of our citi- 
zens abroad. Is this the first time since the 
war of 1812, that they have discovered that 
American citizens were unjustly seized and 
imprisoned, either without suspicion of crime, 
for acts of humanity? Do Crandall, Jona- 











than Walker, and Torrey and Fairbanks, 


ba and Britain have invaded the peculiar 
| privileges of the petty lords of the south, in 


Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, satd | imprisoning and insulting the innocent, that 
that he had a suggestion to make, by which | they are offenders? If so, heaven and earth 


| should be moved to punish them; for while 


or thrown into filthy prisons with impunity, 
woe to the hand which touches the peculiar 
* privileges ” and ** rights’ of our southean 
masters! It shall not always be thus, that 
the oppressor shall be guarded in his crimes, 
and the poor man be left unprotected. ‘Truth 
and justice are going on to their triumph, 
when manhood shall be sacred from wrong. 
—Pa. Freeman, 














ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


SALEM, JANUARY 5, 1849, 


FOR IT — THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR Beds, L£d- 
mund Burke. 





0 Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 











We occasionally notice in the papers uc- 
counts of the proceedings of Sabbath meet- 
ings, at which measures were adopted to pro- 
mote the better observance of that day, by 
having the people abstain from all secular 
employment and worldly pleasures. On such 
occasions the running of stage coaches, steam 
boats, rail cars, &c., are very emphatically 
denounced, and those who thus violate the 
Sabbath strongly censured, 

This is all well; for every one who be- 
lieves Sabbath work to be sinful, is as much 
bound to prevent it so far as possible, as he 
who belives slavery to be sinful is bound to 
labor for its overthrow. But then we like to 
see that rare jewel, Consistency; and as it 
would lessen our confidence in a professed 
abolitionist to hear him condemn the holders 
of one or two slaves—the small fry aristocra- 
cy of the South—while such oppressors as 
Henry Clay, James K. Polk, and Zachary 
Taylor were suffered to go unmolested, so 
does it lessen our respect for a Sabbatarian 
to hear him condemn Sabbath desecration in 
one class, while he wholly overlooks as 
great, or a greater violation of the day by an- 
other, 

Now it is a notorious fact that the Demo- 
eratic members of the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives have been in perpetual session 


ed them for it? What preacher has had the 
boldness and fidelity to say to them, ** Yeare 
the men who desecrate the Sabbath, who dis- 
honor civil government by making & the vio- 
lator of God’s government!” 
heard of one who has thus spoken. It is 
true, these men have been condemned as De- 
mocrats, but not as Sabbath breakers; they 
have been denounced, not for remaining in 


If there is a single clergyman throughout all 


tors of the Constitution, or who has spoken 
of them at ail as the desecrators of God's day, 
we should be glad toknow it. Do the Whigs 
reverence the Constitation more than the 


honest northern laborers may be plundered | 


Sabbath after Sabbath; and who has condemn- , 


We have not 


session through the Subbath, but for going 
into session on Monday the way they did.— 


Ohio who has spoken of these Honorables as 
Sabbath-breakers in half as strong language | 


clergy do the Sabbath? or why is it the Jat- 
ter are so cowardly or hypocritical whichever | 
the case may be? If their conduet in this, in the Korth, 
is a fair specimen of their general course 
toward sin and sinners in high places—and 
we believe it to be so—is it any wonder that 
abolitionists regard the position of the Amer- 
ican Church and Clergy in relation to slave- | 


| 


| Missionaries Needed. 


If the love of money be the root of all evil, 
as the preachers say, there is certainly great 
need of missionary labors in the gold regions 
of California, where the eole spirit that actu- 
ates the people is the love of gold. We 
would therefore suggest to those to those who 


g have cognizance of the spiritual good of man- 


kind, that an expedition be fitted out without 
delay, whose duty it shall be to preach to the 
gold diggers against their sinful course. It 
is true such missionaries would have much, 
very much to bear—they would have to en- 
dure great privations, and be obliged to labor 
among those who would be but little dispos- 
ed to cease from their earth-washings to hear 
preaching. Butseeing that California is now 
a part of this great republic, and that the peo- 
ple who are flocking there in crowds are ma- 
ny of them christians whom the Jove of Mam- 
;mon has for a little while drawn aside, it 
does seem as though the American church 


that he did not remember acase in point; but | ships and insults which humanity would not should not neglect their spiritual welfare.— 
it seemed to him to be a vivlation of the spi- | inflict on felons. Muay we hope that in their ‘The love of gold has induced thousands to 


start for California, who have gone as sheep 
withouta shepherd, and it will be a blot up-~ 
!on the character of the American clergy if 
| they suffer these wanderers from their fold 
j to remain without spiritual aid and counsel. 
| If the love of gold takes thousands of laymen 
| to California, surely the love of souls ought 
| to be sufficiently strong to induce scores of 
| preachers to follow and labor with them. 
| And should itbe urged that the love of Cal- 
ifornia gold is not so objectionable after all, 
| and may innocently be indulged in to a rea- 
| sonable extent, yet is it not still the duty of 
tke clergy to follow after their sheep and pre- 
serve them from the prowling wolves. A 
| great part of the adventurers who go out from 
| this country, go on “their own hook” tho’ 
some, it appears, are organizing into compa- 
nies, appointing officers, and framing and 
adopting suitable rules and regulations.— 
Now as the companies that went out to Cali- 
fornia a year or two since, for a worse pur- 


plied dat wwnnnwnnnnnnnnnnnenane | pose than gold-digging, had regularly ap- 
‘| LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE 18 CAUSE | 


pointed chaplains, whose duty it was not on- 
ly to preach to the men whom they accompa- 
nied, but to pray for blessings upon their 
deeds of blood; would it not be as well to 
have a chaplain appointed to each pany 
of gold diggers, who should every morning 
|erave a Divine blessing upon the labors of 
the day. Would not asking a blessing upon 
the gold diggers, pickaxes, spades, shovels 
and sieves, be quite as christian as attempt- 
ing to sanctify bomb-shells, cannon-balls, 
swords and guns? 








Op There is a paper printed in Columbi- 
ana county, in this State, which openly ad- 
vocates a disselution of the Union. ‘The ed- 
itor is ** joined to his idol—let him alone.” 

We wonder whether the “Ohio State 
Journal,” in which we found the above item 
of news, received the important intelligence 
hy exprens or telegraph. We have almost a 
mind to bring ont a somewhat similar an- 
nouncement, and inform our readers 

Oo There is a paper printed in Colum- 
bus, in this State, which openly asserts the 
fitness of Zachary Taylor for President of 
this Union. ‘The editor is “joined to his 
ido!—let him ** not * alone.” 

We suspect some of the readers of the 
‘Journal’ were earlier, if not better informed 
than its editor in relation to the character of 
this paper, and on reading his o/d news will 
searcely be able to suppress a smile. The 
editor will perhaps be astonished to learn 
that the Bugle has ** open/y ” advocated a dis- 
solution of the Union for more than three 
years past, and was established for that very 
purpose; hat it is the organ of a Society 
whose lecturers are now, and have been for 
| years, holding meetings in various parts of 
| the State, in which they “ openly” advocate 





{ the same doctrine, showing that a_ political 
union with the South was absurd in concep- 
| tion, sinful in principle, and ruinous and de- 
grading in practice ; and that atthe last anni- 
versary meeting of said Society, held in Sa- 

lem, Columbiana Co., five ‘housand persons 
were in attendance, while Tom Corwin 
could not gather more than five hundred at 
the great Taylor tally at the same place! 

Is the editor a lineal descendant of Rip 
Van Winkle, and has he been indulging ina 
three years’ nap, that tliese things should all 
be new to him; or has he been so engaged 
in political controversy that he has taken no 
note of the moral agitation which is spread- 





as the Whigs have spoken of thein as viola- | ing throughout the land? And then, too, he 


| appears surprised that we should “ openly” 
| advocate a dissolution of the Union. If we 

do it, we do it openly. We have no fancy 
for wire-working or intrigue ; such means we 
| leave to plotting politicians; and our opinion 
is, that ere many years pass by, every man 
who has a soul worth being 
proud of, will be as we are, an vupen Disu- 
nionist. But so thinks not the editor of the 
* Journal”; and if he were not convinced 
that it is better to Jet idolators perish in their 


| sins than strive to convert them, we would 


ry, as time-serving and hypocritical, and cal- invite him to investigate our principles and 


culated to cherish and sustain, rather than “point out what he conceives to be the error 


destroy the system? Is it any wonder that of oar position, and would pledge ourselves 
those who are strongly wedded to the secta- ¢ gos onstrate the truth of the Disunion doc- 
rian institations of the Jand which condemns trine much more clearly than he can the fit- 
—— wpoa the am - ad ae but ness of Zachary Taylor to be President of a 
suffers the tranegressor whois clo in pur- | ay t 

ple and fine linen to go unrebuked, should | OA aches. 

have so little sympathy with reformers—with | Crorens.—The existence of a few cases 
those who suffer not the influence or the sta- of this disease in New York appears to pro- 
tion of him who commits iniquity to shight dues but Jittle alarm there; but things ara 
| him from deserved censure ? very different at Now Orleans, where the 
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Cholera is quite bad—one hundred persons, ' Northern and Western States. Section 5, down-trodden brethren never should be told 
it is said, heving died in a single day. Very limits the elective franchise to * free male within the walls of that christian temple— 
many are leaving the city for a colder and citizens of the United States over twenty-one declaring that the groans of a father, fainting 
purer atmosphere. The report that several years of age, except Indians ard Africans, | under the bloody lash of acruel driver, should 
cases had occurred in Cincinnati, is contra- | and the descendants of ihe latter, &c.”’ 


| (never grate upon the ears of those who wor- 
dicted by the Board of Health there. It has, | 


No women, Indians or Niggers admitted \Ship there—declaring the mother, frantic with 


Resolved, ** That the proviso of Jefferson} 
to prohibit the extension of slavery, after, 
1800, in all the territories of the United 
States, southern and northern; the votes of 
six States and sixteen delegates, in the Con-| 
gress of 1784, for the proviso, to three States | 
and seven delegates against it; the actual 
exclusion of slavery from the north-western | 


“ ts 


From the Liberator, | ‘obey them that have rule over,’ and * be at 
(<7 Talk of the value of the Union!— Peace among yourselves, 


Read the following simple but truthful state- 
ment of the horrible atrocities inflicted for 
the dreary period of fourteen months upon 
two innocent, worthy and free-born citizens 
of the North—husband and wife—in New 


however, attacked the crews of quite a num- to the ballot-box! This will suit Ohio to a having lost her child, never should ask under 


ber of down river boats, and the probability 
is it will soon visit Cincinnati and other 
ports frequented by New Orleans boats. 


Affairs at Columbus. 


The temporary organization of the House 
appears to have produced no tr 
sults, seeing it has yet done nothing but ad- 
journ from day to day. We suspect that 
neither Whigs nor Democrats have much rel- 
ish for the business which they stand pledged 
first to attend to—the settlement of the claims 





of the contesting parties from Hamilton.— | 


But now that the season of Holidays is over, 
they will probably feel they must go to work, 
60 as to seem to be dving something for 
which they are entitled to wages. 


Important Stave Case.—The jury in the 
Kentucky Slave Case, in which several citi- 
zens of Marshall, Michigan, were defend 


@ndone re- | 


T. Hail Columbia! Huzza for equal jits dedicated roof, Where is my child? 
rights and no taxation without representa-| Henry and James were willing to meet the 
ition! crisis, and the sequel of my story will stiuw 
Section 12, however, is better. Here it is: their ability to do it. If ever there was such 

“And be it Surther enacted, That the in-'a thing as men speaking with new tongues, 
habitants of said Territory shall be entitled |] ink James and Henry had the gift last 
| to enjoy all and singular the rights, privile- ine f ; 4 
| ges, and advantages granted and secured to |*¥ENIMB: for certainly they spoke as never 
the people of the territory of the United|man spake in that town before. Henry ad- 
— acon of the io) ger ore ar-|dressed the meeting first; he showed in the 
ticles of compact contained in the ordinance : 

for the government of said territory on the ye Racivle manner tienes one i eet 
13th dey of July, 1787, and shall be subject |! the north talked about abolition, they did 
to all the conditions, restrictions, and prohi- | not hate slavery. Ile referred to the election 
_hitions in said articles of compact imposed of Gen. Taylor as a proof of his position; his 
upon the people of said territory. arguments were most logical and to the 


| Wenn samep.—A saloon keeper in Co. Point. I should like to give some of them, 
lumbus, advertises Ale, Beer and Punches |" ™Y article is too long. James tovk: the 
| for sale, under the head of ** Punishinents,” | Position that the men of the north were the 
; What right has he to inflict them ? slavehoiders in fact, and said if any man dare 
Kiileh ide Botede Gb Ccimmeneh deny it, he would make him acknowledge 

| Stav } : Disrrier or CcLumets.-- ‘ 
recent examination proves that Slavery in the Dis- jbefore he was through, if he was aman. One 

















which has just closed at Detroit, gave a ver- 


dict for the plaintiff of $1,900 and cosis.— , 


Ex. Paper. 

Of course, what else could be expected !— 
The defendants had unquestionably violated 
the law of ’93 by aiding in the escape of fu- 


trict of Columbia exists by a positive act of Con-!of the directors of the house objected, and 
gress re-enacting the laws of the State of Maryland; " a 3 I 
not as has been supposed in accordance with an some sharp words ensued, James then pro- 


| implied contract in the deed of cession. This be-\epeded in the most forcible every | 


teri : ae "Orleans! And there is no possibility of ob- 
Meocts saepuae Rory A od oe redress! Down with this accursed 


and the entire history of that period, clearly | Union! | 


show that it was the settled policy of the na- na 
, not to extend, nationalize, or encourege, Beware of New Orleans ! 
t to limit, localize, and di g slavery, | seen A 
to this policy, which should never have; On the 9th of May, 1847, 1 shipped on 
n departed from, the government ought to board the schooner Comet, at Balumore, Jo- 
turn,” seph Frisby, master, to proceed on a voyage 
Resolved, That the Constitution of the U- from the above port to Tampico, and from 
nited States was ordained * in order, among thence to New Orleans, myself in the capa- 
Other great national objects, to establish jus- city of cook, and my wife in that of steward- 
tice, = the general welfare, and secure 88. . : | 
the blessiags of liberty; but expressly de-| Nothing extraordinary oceurred during the | 
nies any power to the Federal Government voyage, until our arrival at New Orleans, at 
to deprive any person of life, liberty, or pro- Which time it was understood that the schoon- 
perty, without due legal process.” jer would receive a cargo from New York.— i 
Resolved, That in the judgment of this We, of course, after discharging our inward 
General Assembly, “ Congress has no more | bound cargo, commenced reloading at Lafay- 
wer to make a slave than to make a king; elte, and on the 22d July, we went to the se- 
more power to institute or establish slave- sond Municipality to take in the remainder of 
than to institute or establish a monarchy ; our cargo, lV x 
h power can be found among those} Upon our arrival there, myself and wife 
ally conferred by the Constitution or) were taken out of the vessel by the proper 
ived by just implication from them.” |aathorities, and committed to prison, and on 
Resolved, That it is the duty of the Feder-| the following day we were taken before Re- 
al Government to abolish slavery in the Dis-|corder Baldwin. Mr. Baldwin inquired what 
trict of Columbia, and to relieve itself from vessel we belonged to. I told him, the 
all res; ibility for the existence or contin- schooner Comet. He asked for our free pa- 





\ 





! 


! 





| ing the case, all doubt as tothe power of Congress | ; 

to abolish it is seqened—-dlehesing Index. : sentence seemed to speak a volume. When 
| The Louisville Courier of Dec. 4, contains an ee meeting was vet, the dieeptas come for 
| editorial article of more than a column and a half,) ward in the strength of his » and 


uance of slavery wherever the government pers. I told him they were on board the said 

P itutional authority to legislate | vessel, stating at the same time that we were 

on that subject. | free born, and belonyed to Philadelphia. Mr. 
J), 











in favor of emancipation in Kentucky Jb 


lved, That the people of Ohio, feeling Baldwin ordered me to be silent, and direct- 


“If General ‘Paylor is the man J take him 
to be, and you urge your treasonable schemeg 
of disunion, he will carry out the measureg 
Gen. Jackson set on foot among you—he will 
hang some of your ieaders, and subdue tha 
rest of you at the point of the bayonet, Ha 
will send among you that same sterling 
Whig, Winfield Scott, at the head of ous 
regulars, who made his appearance in tha 


| harbor of Charleston, in 1832, ugder ordesa 


from Andrew Jackson, 
lam, gentlemen, 
with great respect, &c., 
W, G. BROWNLOW.” 


Siavery in THe ‘Tearirories.—There ara 
four schemes now hefore © for the 
settlement of the vexed question. ‘They arta 
thus stated by the correspondent of the New 

pork Herald : 

- Douglass’ bill making one State of 
Calfornia to be organized immediately, ang 
leaving the questicn of slavery to the people, 

+ The petition of the people of. New 
Mexico, for organization into a State, with 
slavery excluded expressly by law, 

3. Clayton's old compromise bitl, leaving 
the matter to the Supreme Court. 

4. The resolutions of the House of Reps 
resentatives, rs wy the Territcrial Coms 
mittee to report a bill for the orgapization of 
territorial governments, excluding slavery, 





Opinion or A Staveno.per.—A respected 
correspondent in the interior of the State, 
says:—** 1 was informed lately by an intelli: 
gent citizen of St. Louis, that in a conver 
sation with an old gentleman in the North 


gitive slaves; and with that law before them, | acknowledged his conviction, declaring the 
and the decision of higher courts in relation house should be free. What a glorious tri-| 
to it, the jury could not in conscience help umph this of truth over error. I felt inspired 
finding for the plaintiff, if he had any reason- | with fresh courage, and do now solemnly 
able amount of proof against the defendants, Dear Frienps:— pledge myself, not only to the three millions 
-—- | In giving you a brief account of the meet-|of our own chattleized brethren at home, but 

Onward! ‘ing held here last evening by our fiiends H.|to the oppressed every where, that so long as 

| W. Curtis and J. W. Walker, it calls up|{ have power to articulate, my voice shall be 





For the A. S. Bugle. 
Aveusta, Carrott Co., O., 
Dee, 20th, 1818, 


that they are indebted, for their unexampled |ed myself and wife to be confined in the ern part of Missouri, the old map gaid \a 


1787, excluding slavery from the Northwest- | 

ern Territory, demand “Free Suil, Free 

_ Free Labor, Free Men, and a Free 
orld.” 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested 
to furnish copies of the foregoing resolutions 
to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from this State, and one copy to the’ 
Governor of each State in this Union. 


| prosperity, to the ordinance of Congress of chain-gang. We were chained together as |him, “J own about ten thousand acres of 


brutes. ‘Through hunger and confinement, land in the territory that is in dispute bes 
we were reduced fo mere skeletons, which tween lowa and Missouri; and, if can gey 
prevented us, on several occasions, from per-' the line to run between these States so as 1g 
forming our usual tasks, and in default of throw my land on the Iowa side, Lam wils 


‘which we sustained the lash and endured the Jing to effect it, to set free all my negroesex 


most excruciating pain. about thirty in number—and pay $10,000 in 

On the Ist of March, 1848, Lieut. Carpen-| cash.” The old man was of the opinion 
ter, whom I had served under on board the that his land in a free state would be immes 
U.S. frigate Constitution, on the Pacific sta- | diately worth $19,000 more than it would 


Aye, onward ! in that only is safety. One emotions of both pain and pleasure. There |heard pleading in their behalf. 


moment of inactivity, one instant of indeci- was a proposition made to me last spring, 
sion, and the current of popular opinion that if the abolitionists here would contribute 
which all reformers have to ster, will carry | something towards paying light, fuel, and re- 
them back, so far back that perchance they | pairs for the Disciple church here, that it 
may never regain what they loose. ‘Up- should be open for anti-slavery purposes.— 
ward and Onward” should be the motto of | The proposition was promptly complied with. 
those who are striving to regenerate the! ‘The next Sunday after | saw it announced 
world. Reformers must not refuse to receive in the Bugle that a meeting would be held 
new truths, truths rather which to them are. here, I went to the Disciple meeting in order 
new, nor strive to c oid new duties—those | to publish the anti-slavery meeting, and ask 
who are worthy of the name will not. The for the house. There was no objection made 
deeds which the exigencies of yesterday de- | to our having it—all seemed right, and one 
manded, may not be those which are needed 


j 

, of the elders told me to call upon the sexton 
to meet the crisis of to-day, and it may be! 
| 


to make the fire. Last Sunday morning 1 
worse than useless to repeat to-morrow the called upon the sexton, who told me the so- 
sein of to-day. Every hour, every moment ciety had agreed that that day the house should 
brings with it its appropriate daty, and the | not be open. I went to see two of the diree- 
erquiry should ever be, * What are the du- | tors of the house next day; they agreed we 
ties of the present? What is required at our might have it on Tuesday, but not at night, 
hands at this time?” and then it was to be shut forever. I asked 
alt nana coer a a fulfillment of the contract, but to no effect. 
Congress. I queried if the opposition was general. A 
The subject of Slavery seems to be receiving | member present said the majority of the soci- 
quite as much attention from this body as could rea- ety was opposed to our having the house; 
sonably be expected; indeed, it may be that in sift- that some declared if we got it, they would 
ing the question, it will be found that the anti-sla- : ‘ on : 
very results will compare favorably in abundance never enter tt again, There is scarcely lan- 
with the deposites of gold in the Sacramento. In GU@ge Strong enough to express the amount 
the former, as in the latter case, there is no vein of of meanness shown by both Disciples and 
the ore, but particles of the precious metals have Methodists who were present when I urged 
been carried down from the mountains by floods our claims, pot only upon the house, but to 


which bore with them a vast deal of worthless stuff; be heard. The only chance then was the 
and it requires much washing aud sifting to sepa- ‘ 


ruth the uesthd Gund end dirvOf the civer’s bot. school house. We have a good one that has 
tom. The process is, however, bravely going on, been open to almost every thing. 1 went s 
aud we trust that those who are engaged in it will, in the evening to light and make fire in it, 
realize at least enough to pay them fur their disa- | and to my surprise found it locked. I wem 
greeable work. The New Mexico question, the | tg the village, and the first man I met said, 


California question, the Pacheco question, the ques- | 44 You are not going to get the school house 
tion on the abolition of slavery in the District, the | to-night either Dr. A ¥ ; id. U y 
question on prohibiting the slave trade there, are | 3 atti » rmstrong said, ll 


all measures of Congressional agitation which will less you pledge yourself to pay all damage 
tend to keep the waters of public opinion in a state , that may be done to the house, you shall not 
of unrest, and prevent that stagnation which is have it.” [ replied, ** Does he expect to get 
so much to be dreaded. up a mob and break in the windows at my 
ecu os | omponse ¥ it most certainly appears to me 

Hoxpen is on hand with the January No. Jike it, as the house has been open to almost 
of his * Dollar Magazine,” which is improv- | every thing without any such pledge.” By 
ed in appearance. It is embellished with a_ the way, the Dr. is a member of the Metho- 
view of Genesee Falls, a full length portrait , dist church—of that august body who decla- 


JAMES WESTFALL. 


Rather Pointed. 


Mrs. Swisshelm, of the “Saturday Visit- 
er,”’ thus concludes a castigation of the Tay- 
lor Whigs, which is published in the * Com- 
mercial Journal.” 


Bat this lecture is growing long, and we 
have not said one word to you good Chris- 
tiane, who go to church and kneel down, or 
stand up—shut your eyes and look as solemn 
as if you were in earnest, while you ask the 
Searcher of hearts to hasten the time when 
swords shall be beaten into plowshares, and 
spears into pruning hooks—when nation shall 
not rise up against nation, and men shall 
learn war no more. You have doubtless be- 
come very anxious for the realization of this 
prayer which has been offered up most regu- 
larly and devoutly for eighteen hundred years. 
You have begun to think the promise must 
soon be fulfilled, and in your great anxiety 
to see the salvation of the bord, that you may, 
Simeon-like, depart in peace, you have lately 
begun to labor as well as pray, and so you 
voted for one who had spent his life using 
the plow and pruning hook! It is an estab- 
lished facet that according to the honors be- 
stowed on any profession, or its profits, so 
will be the numbers who crowd into it. As 
you are specially anxious to have the millen- 
ium come soon, you are careful to attach ho- 
nor to those occupations of peace which shall 
bring about, and prevail in that happy period. 
The old farmer upon whom you have bestow- 
ed the highest honors, has of course, like 
yourselves, followed the commands of your, 
Bible, and lived ** peaceably with all men,” | 
returning not “evil for evil, but contrariwise,” 
and our young men seeing the honors to 











which he has arrived by obeying the law of 
love, will be anxious to follow in his foot- 
steps, while unborn thousands shall follow | 
them in turn, thus } 
“ Generations yet unborn 
Shall magoify and praise the Lord.” 
While infidels shall be convinced there is | 
a blessed reality in religion, by witnessing | 
how these Christians love and honor one an- 
other; and how much they delight to see the 
righteous in high places, so that the people 
may rejoice. No skeptic dare doubt your 
veneration for the Sabbath while you delight 
to honor that profession which * knows no 
Sabbath'’—while you promote to places of 





Mr. Burns asked if that was the Buffalo) tion, in 1838, happened to pass by while we 
platform. were at work, and immediately recognized | 
Mr. Blake. Pretty much the same. me. ‘This gallant officer and philanthropist 
—eeerbeare inquired into the nature of our circumstances, 
From the Chronotype. {and used his utmost exertions in our behalf; | 
j by which means myself and wife were dis- | 
A ae meg nes ss pot a. ee from the infernal den on the 6th. 
. inst. 
dream. He is one of the cleverest men, in| We tender our sincere thanks, on this oc- 
the Yankee sense, and has a small stony |easion, to Lieut. Carpenter, for our freedom. 
eo in peesg N. = =e of “ns — Had it not we for sere a este ry te 
e gets from it is hoop-poles, with which he expiration of six months, lave been place 
oe angen ed nome coeere £ none me pr block, and knocked off to 
sh coffins which he brings oston. As! the highest bidder. 
le came down lately with his enormous load Upes our discharge from prison, an ac- 
of these ichthyological mausoleums, he put|/count was rendered for our jail fees, amount- | 
up at the old Ridge Hills Se falling |ing to $172. We remonstrated, stating, at | 
in with newspapers fresh from Boston, got! the same time, we had no money, neither did 
his honest head so full of gold that he dream) ~ see any direct way of mania any. The 
ed. vo 5 Noagre We to ye so = In- |jailor then wep a pe: from the nul. leove 
terested hia: that he wrote it down and putit|ing a balance of $72, and gave ws the privi- 
in the crown of his et vient a wen oben lege of shipping on board a New Orleans ves- 
by the man with whom he exchanged his! sel, and no other. 
hat for a California sombrero, which would| Qn the following day. by chance we ship- 
serve the double purpose of head covering | ped on board the brig Victory, of New Or- 
and aseive. He is going to the gold region. Jeans, John Hall, master, then ready for sea, 
he is—and we give his dream verbatim for }ound to Apalachicola, thence to Elsineur, 
the benefit of those who remain. and back to New Orleans, 
_- Believe us, our honest-hearted readers, at 
DREeaM the time of our joining this vessel, we were 
I, Jedidiah Scratch # 1, bein at the|*!most naked, the greater part of our clothing 
Rid, ” ry ode Se aa ane having been taken from us by the jailor, and 
ons hee did hev “lve dienph aioe: now — — eo oe peony | ae a4 
: : * < * i vy us. e are happy to say, tha ap 
of lin eg in the fay er atom mt ial was very hind and vibe ery mak 
by » ‘ . ‘lof benevolence during the voyage- nd we 
ie S oo, eens F Desay 2 er farther declare, that the very day of our asri- 
‘em oe thiek they was in eversthond, but be- 7) after performing the soyege te tte bilg 
fore I'd ral ny on en 14 eke " "| Victory, our wages were attached by the pro- 
But them sae bes nothin to what t red [per re eer ar aa 
in the Bosting Daily Crocodile, cummin Pour ane of a few days, we were for- | 
me gees er wy eaten etme See. |taaate enough to get a passage from thence 
mensidze headin them dokyments, I wans| °°, ote One depepneed einen matancen ond 
to sl > and dreampt that I mind in Califore jinjured feelings will not allow us to say more 
mie “ie nd set . Agger lips: M.. ‘upon the subject. We merely wish to inform 
pe! bana a ae Wot ied bast aes and ou colored brethren of the danger, and cra; 
— ieee cal gel Taylor, and the [elt and injustice, which await them at New 
American Borde of Missions, and al! the — JOHN CALLIS, 
missionaries from all the eends of the airth, CHARLOTTE CALLIS, 
Boston, Dec. 8, 1840, 








| 














and the judges of the courts and lavyers and 
parsons and doctors ginerally. ‘They wasall eA 
up to their knees in the water, washin out) Kinnappiva—Just a6 we go to press, the 
the yaller goold and putin it up into meal) particulars of a villainous ease of Kidmap- 
bags. O my! whata site that river Sacera- | ping in this city, have come to our knowl- 
ment was! For milesgand miles, Seniters | edge. 
and members of Congress; and docters of! ‘Iwo colored young men, in pursuit of | 
Divinity, and owners of factrys and rale-| work in Duane street, were met this morn- | 
rodes was clutchin up the mud from the bot- ing by two men, seized from behind, and 








be worth in the Slave State.”—Loutésvillg 
Examiner. + 





Stave Census in Kentucxy.—Aceording 
to the report of the 2d Auditor, there are pow 
but 192,475 slaves in Kentucky—and the ins 
crease in the number of slaves in the las} 
year is set down at 2,921. The Frankfory 
Commonwealth thinks the number will ex» 
ceed that, 

The New York Courier cautions adventurers for 
California, against taking the route to Chargree, 
and thence across the Isthmus to Panama, 

Ca Shainin teeter ial 


Anti-Slavery Mogtings, 


J. W. WALKER & H. W. CURTIS, 
Agents of the Western Anti-Slavery Society, 
will hald Anti-Slavery Meetings as follows ; 

Thorsday & Friday, Jan. 4th & 5th, af 
Green. 

Monday & ‘Tuesday, Jan. Sth & 9th, at 
Cool Springs, Col, Oa, 

Wednesday, Jan. 10th, at Columbiana, 

Friday & Saturday, Jan. 12th & 13th, ay 
Hubbard, Trumbull Co. Public discussion 
on the church question, with Eld. Barris & 

oO. 

To commence first day at candle-light, ex: 
cept at Columbiana, which will commence at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 


BUSKVESS CARDS, 





AARON HINCHMAN, 


BOOK AND FANCY 


LOD PRIMER, 
SALEM, OMI0, 


I All kinds of Plain and Fancy Job work done 
at the Office of the *Homestead Journal,” on th¢ 
shartest notice agqd on the lo west terns, 

Office one door North of E. W. Williams" Store, 

January 3rd, tf, 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & PASHIONABLE 
TAILOR. 
Cutting dune to order, and qll work warranted, 
Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 


hio, 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 








highest trust those who have spent their Sab- 
baths raining red lightnings of wrath and de- 
wish nor intention to interfere with, Struction upon their fellow men, and hurry- 
ing unwashed souls, with fearful passions 


of Horace Greely, portraits of Dr. Turner ed in open assembly they had neither the 
and Prof. Dewey, &c. &e, The literary cone | right, 


tents are as usual, In a satirical poem in woman-whipping and baby-stealing. 


tum and shakin itin tin pans, and clawin 
out the goold. Men and wimmin was atit 
together—there was ladies the finest I ever 


|handcoffed; the other was then forced out, 


| BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes: 


thrust into a carriage, which drove up on the tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Painte, Oi] 


instant, and one of them was immediately 


and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, ard _ 


which the claims of American poets are ex-| 1 mention the name of the school director 
amined, John G. Whittier is thus spoken of: here, because I think it proper the world 
“ He lives the black man’s friend, and, faith, Sould know by whom such outrages upon 
he’ll die so— | humanity are committed. When I met the 
A paraphrase of Wilmot’s great Proviso.” Pr., I charged with having acted from feel- 
The reading public, by the way, would ings of revenge alone. He denied the charge, 
not have lost much had the papers of the Tod- calling his God to witness. I told him he 
dlebar family never been brought to light, | need not call upon his God, I would believe 
nor would the character of the magazine have _ him just as soon without. I now leave the 
suffered by their absence. | Dr., hoping he may receive for his conduct 
aeeaelibabeasietets ; the pity of the world; and let me say my 
Exection 1x Prance.—It is saiddhat the ©@™mest desire is, that the time may not be 
recent arrivals from Europe bring intelligence far distant when the people will require a 
of the election of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte , ™4" to do more in order to atone for an act of 
to the Presidency of France. If this be so, ™éanness, than simply tocarry a pair of pill- 
we fear that the French people will find, bags. 


struggling in their breasts, and horrid im- 
precations on their lips, into the presence 
of the Great | Am. ‘This has been the occu 
|Pation of your chosen chief—for this you have | 
rewarded him with the highest honors in your, 
gift; and IL don’t know what to think about, 
it, bat if yon were to pray as long as Elder | 
Koap did—forty-eight hours every day, and | 
sing psalms all the rest of the time—you ne- 
ver could persuade me you believe in either 
iod or Devii—a Heavenor a Hell; you may 
think you do, bat itis a mistake. Nobody 





| 


take His words into theif mouth to ask Him 
to accomplish His promises, and then deli-| 
berately and continually act in the most ef- 
jective manner to prevent that fulfilment.— 
Those professed Christians who use their 
\influence to keep up the war spirit, should 


never pretend to expect or wish for a millen- 


who believed in a just and holy God, dase of goold, it begun tu grow, and it growed Whig received a circular, dated * Charleston, 


when too late, that they voted for a name ra- 
ther than a man. 


VIRGINIA RICHES HAVE LEGs.—A member 
of the Virginia Legislature has stated that 
the worth of slaves annually escaping from 
the Old Dominion, is not Jess than $90,000. 
Well, Virginia can afford a pretty heavy loss 


We had no meeting that evening. Our) nium, 
friends broke their wagon on the way here, 
and did not arrive till Tuesday afternoon. 1 
told them how gloomy prospects were—that oe 
1 felt almost like wn Agony James replied, Senene, Feidag. Live, Site 
“That 18 just what they want,” and said he| Mr. Blake offered the following resolations, 
would any time sooner stand a shower of and moved their reference to the committee 


: on Federal Relations, which was agreed to; 
| brick-bats and eggs, than not to be heard.—| fiesa/ved, tenet the existence of human sla- | 


Ohio Legislature. 


in that way, seeing she has the distinguish- | Well, I thanked James and took courage.— 
ed infamy of being the negro-breeding State. We made another effort, the key was obtain- 
ode, | ed, and we met in the evening, thahonse was 


Territory of Upper | cold, and without other accommodations. | 
y pper California. then stated to the audience the facts connect- 


very within the limits of the United States | 
is a great calamity, and unparalleled sporal 
and political evil, which ought to be abolish- 
jed as soon as that end can be constitutionally 
accomplished. 

| Resolved, That the people of this State do 








—_— 

On the 20th ult., the Committee on Terri- | 4 With our arrangement for the ing, and 
tories reported a bill to the House for the or- barged the society with an open violation of 
ganization of a Tersitorial government in Up- | contract. This rather grated upon some of 
per California, Its details present but litile , their ears. If ever anti-slavery mes an im- 
that would intezest our readers. It is deci- | portant crisis in Augusta, it was last evening. 
dedly northern in its character, resembling in| An edict had gone forth to the world, decla- 
ppirit the Constitutions of 2 majority of the ‘ing that the wrongs of three millions of our 





ously demand the application of the or- 
‘dinance of 1787, by an act of Congress, so. 
| far as said ordinance relates to slavery, to all 
‘the territories of the United States, and espe- 
cially to all that territory fecontly acquired 
from the republic of Mexico; and this G 
era! Assembly. in If of the people, do! 
\hereby nt protest against any compro- 
|mise on this subject whatever. } 





|} bleve this goold 


seen, with their petticotes tucked up, wadinjand the kidnappers drove off. ‘They were, good as the best, constantly for sale at 


inand wasbinthe goold. Some thought thade! however, traced ta the Philadelphia ears, in 
ketch cold, but | calkalate it only done um! which they departed for the South, at9 A. M. 
good. There want wun on um that was/|before the alarm could be given. 

rich enuf to hire an Irish gal to wash forum,| The Telegraph, however, was putin re- 
as they yoused to to hum. ‘They was all on) quisition, and we trust they may be stopped, 
‘em onas much of a *quality there as parson and made to give an account of themseives 
Pete*™ gays we ‘Il all be after deth. for the high handed outrage.—4. S. Stand- 

at was the quearest thing was that! ard, 

when, on us, for 1 was diggin and wash- —_—_—_——_—_———- | 
in myself rite beside of Abbok Lorrence and| Parson Browsow on Soura Canouina 
barren Rawschild, hed gut hold of a papikle|—The editor of the Jonesboro’ (Tennessee,) 





and growed till eny little teenty mite was, South Carolina, November, 1818," signed hy 
nothin but a gret big har of sities iron, and it} H. W. Connor, Hon. W. Gilmore Simms, 
twant but a leetle while afore every bag was and other citizens of South Carolina, sug- 
bust. There want enny waist, the mettle| vesting the holding of a convention of the 
was all thare and more tu, but the people be-| slave-holding States, and inviting his * co- 
gun to look purty black I tell you, for what operation and counsel” in the matter. The 
should they du. Things was jest wisy wor-| editor replies to the circular, and after some 
sy, as the sain is. Instid of carryin goold in| temarks not very complimentary to South 





TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 
DAVID WOODRUFF, 


| MANUFACTURER OF 





| CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 


A general assortment of carsiages constants 
ly Gd bose made of the best atueriahe ang 
in the neatest style. All work warranted, 


Shop on Main street, Salem, 0, 
C. DONALDSON & CO, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANT @ 


Keep constantly on hand a generalassortme pt 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY, 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinpati- 
January, }848, 











our poekit to by your dinner with, the pek- Carolina and its gregt master, concludes ag 
atere kerried provisions in their pokets to by | follows : 
goold with. Hafa ey full of crakers was) “1 regard your proposition for a ‘conven. | 
pade for a hull bote lode of goold, tion of the slave-holding States,” together 
Then I saw in my dream that all the peo- | with an expressed determination * to resist at | 
le in that sacrament without any supper|all hazards’ what you are pleased to style 
ifted up their voices and wep, sain, “O, ef|* the aggressions of the Free Soil factions,’ | 
these grains of goold was only eggs or colo-'as a revolyticnary movement, having for its | 
nels of wheat, then they would hatch and jobject the dissolution of this Union, and as | 
grow to sam purpus, but now the more they! such I throw it back upon you with feelings 
grow the less they are good for. bod where | of indignation and contempt, 





BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER 19 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles, 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 





are the houses, and markets and relijuspriva-| “1 am a Southern man, with Southern | 
liges we left behind ws? A nice time of it! principles, and will ever be found true to 
have the people had who staid tohum.” Southern interests, unless the South, in an 
And J drempt that the hall currency of the evil hour, should congent to be led by John 
ntry was upsot by the growth of goold. | Cataline Calhonn,whom Gen. Jacksop sought | 
The goold jn the mint ont, the banke isent to hang for treason and rebellign during hig 
worth no en so much pot meitie, and £0 Presidential reign. 
waked up apd rit this here dream, and I’m, “Jo conclusion, gentlemen, my advice to 
nd to go to Californy. ; | you and the citizens of Soath Carolina wh | 
ive heute tell of Millerism and the Mil-|you represent, is, to abandon your mad | 
lenegum ag fore told by awl the profits, and | schemes of nullification and disur and to” 
manyer fulfils it all. Iv't! | submit,as quiet and pea citizens, to the 
00 ap equality jest like laws and constitution of yours eoyntry, Iq) 
Jengpian Serarcucraver, obedience to the langage of Holy Writ, 


_ 
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POETRY. 
From the Uniou Magazine. 
THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


BY ELIZA L. SPROAT. 





A moruer prayed with her heart alone, 
For her lips made ne'er a sound: 

The angels came in her darkened room, 
And waved their wings around. ‘ 

“Oh Lord,” she praye?—Thou Lord of might, 
Oh, grant oe darling Fame, 

Among the nobles of the world, 
To wear the noblest name. 

“A name whose glory waxeth bright, 
With still increasing fire; 

A name to stand while ages pass, 
And make a world admire :— 

Oh, may there be some spirit near, 
My sonl’s high wish to bear—” 

But the stood with drooping wings, 
Nor moved to waft her prayer. 


“Oh God,” she prayed. “thou Infinite, 
Oh, t my darli wer; 
he of soul hetewnys a host, 
As the fierce wind sways a shower: 
And may there be some spirit near 
My fervent wish to bear” — 
But the steadiast angels sadly stood, 
Nor moved to walt her prayer. 


“Oh God who art all Beautiful, 
Oh, make my darling fair; 

‘That he may still from life draw love, 
Life's , id " 


the shuddering a 
ay be drooped air Sings around. 


“But if,” she prayed, “thou God of love, 
He may wok graap st fame, 
Oh, grant him strength to face serene 
A cold world’s cruel blame. 
And if he shrink from earthly power, 
Nor aim to amg the time, 
Gird thou his soul to cope with sin— 
“A conqueror sublime. 


‘Aad should he sometime fail to strike 
Pe beagens 

The music of his own. 
Maken 
eiaeeatogen 





THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


There is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


“Shall I have nought that is fair 7” saith he; 
“Have nought but the bearded graiu ? 
Though the breath of these flower is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again.” 


topes at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
¢ kissed their d leaves; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 

He bound them in his sheaves. 


has need of these flowerets gay,” 
he Reaper said, and smiled ; 
“Dear Tokens of the earth are they, 
Where he was once a child. 


“They shall all bloom in fields of light, 


And took she flowers away. 





COURAGE FOREVER, 
BY JOHN B, WOOD, JR. 
What we do, let's do with boldness, 
What we know, bt wr for aye, 
And respect naught for its oldness, 
[fit be not right ° 
What is right, with will is 
Truth is truth and must prevail; 
And courage for an hour 
is of great avail. 


Naught le grinet ai cowed groaning 
Sin of thong and irom wil 
with truth as gut pentpctee, 
LAF id coven, and bie pote. 
Firmly stand to freedom’s calling, 
not, 


| aint hgh ms arrting 
——Eowee ee 


Sketcher. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From Godey's Lady's Book for December, 








A Mory for the Holidays. 
‘ BY T. 8 ARTHUR. 


| towards me,’ replied Lizzy. * He knows 
that I understood their true quality, and 
felt that any present would have been a 
useless formality.’ 

* You can’t say the same in regard to 
Jane. He might have passed her the 
usual compliments of the season.’ 

‘Certainly he might,’ said Jane. ‘Liz- 
zy needn't try to excuse him afier this 
}lame fashion. Of course there is no 
cause for the omission but meanness— 
that’s my opinion, and I speak it out 
boldly.’ 

‘It isn’t right to say that, sister,’ re- 
marked Lizzy ; ‘ Edward has other rea- 
sons for omitting ped se custom at 
this season—and reasons, ] am well 
assured. As to the charge of meanness, 
I don’t think the fact you alledge, a suffi- 
cient ground for making it.’ 

‘Well, | do then,’ said Margeret.— 
‘Why if I were a os man and enga- 
ged in marriage to a !ady, I'd sell my 
shoes, but what I’d give her something 
as a Christmas present.’ 

‘Yes—or borrow or beg the money,’ 
chimed in Jane. 

‘Every one must do as he or she 
thinks best,’ replied Lizzy. ‘ As for me 
I am content to receive no holiday gift, 
being well satisfied that meanness on the 
part of Edward has nothing to do with it.’ 

But, notwithstanding Lizzy said this, 

she could not help feeling a little disap- 
pointed, more, perhaps, on account of the 
appearance of the thing, than from any 
suspicion that meanness on the part o 
Edward had anything to do with the omis- 
sion. 
*T wish Edward had made Lizzy some 
kind of a present,’ said Mrs. Green to her 
husband a day or two after the holiday 
had passed ; ‘ if it had been only for the 
looks of the thing. Jane has been teas- 
ing her about it ever since, and calls it 
nothing but meanness in Edward. And 
I am afraid he is a little close.’ 

* Benter that he should be so than too 
free,’ replied Mr. Green, ‘ though I must 
confess that a dollar or two, or even ten 
dollars spent at Christmas in a present 
for his intended bride, could hardly have 
been set down to the score of prodigality. 
It does look mean, certainly.’ 

* He is doing very well.’ 

* He gets a salary of eight hundred dol- 
lars, and | suppose it doesn’t cost him 
over four or five hundred dollars to live 
—at least it ought not to do so.’ 

‘He has bought himself a snug little 
house, I am told.’ 

‘If he has done that, he’s done very 
well,’ said Mr. Green; ‘and I can for- 
give him for not spending his money in 


I'd rather Edward would have a comfort- 
able house to put his wife in than see 
him loading her down before marriage, 
with presents of one foolish thing or an- 
other.’ 

‘True. But it wouldn't have hurt him 
to have given the girl something, if it had 
only been a book, a purse, or some such 
trifle.’ 

* For which trifle he would have been 


as strongly charged with meanness. as he 
is now. Better let it go as it is. No doubt 
he has a reason for his conduct.’ 


Thus Mr. Green and Lizzy defended 
Edward, while their mother and Jane 
scolded about his meanness to their 
hearts’ content. 

Edward Mayfield, the lover of Lizzy 
Green, was a young man of good princi- 
ples, prudent habits, and really generous 
feelings, but this generosity did not con- 
sist in wasting his earnings in order that 
he might be thought liberal and open- 
honreaas but in doing real acts of kind- 
ness where he saw that kindness was 
needed. le had saved from his salary, 
in the course of four or five years,enough 
to buy himself a ey snug house, and 
had a few hundred dollars in the Savings’ 
Bank with which to furnish it when the 
time came for him to get married. This 
time was not very far off when the Christ- 
mas, to which allusion has been made, 
came round. At this holiday season, Ed- 
ward had intended to make both Lizzy 
and her sister a holiday present, and he 
had been thinking for some weeks as to 
what it should be. Many articles, both 
useful and merely ornamental, were 
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thought of, but none of them exactly 
pleased his fancy. 

A day poten ONE Christmas, he sat 
thinking about the matter, when some- 


* They don’t really need anything,’ he 

said to himself, ‘and yet I propose to 

myself to spend twenty dollarsin presents, 

pics’ | for appearance sake. Is this 
t 


* Right if you choose to do it,’ he re- 
plied to himself. 

*I am not sure of that,’ he added after 
a pause. And then he satin a musing 
mood for some ininutes. € 

* That’s better,’ he at length said, rising 
up and walking about the floor. T 
would be money and good feelings spent 
to a better purpose.’ 

* But they'll ex something,’ he ar- 
gued with himself; the family will think 
so strange of it. Perhaps I’d better spend 
half the amount in elegant books for 
Lizzy and Jane, and let the other go 
in the way I propose.’ 

hgvok suggestion, 
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of any kind was made to his betrothed or 
her sister, and the reader has seen in 
what light the omission was viewed. 

Christmas eve proved to be one of un- 
usual inclemency. The snow had been 
falling all day, driven into every 
and corner, cleft and cranny, by a pier- 
cing north-easter, and now, although the 
wind had ceased to roar among the chim- 
neys, and to whirl the snow with blind- 
ing violence into the face of any one 
ventured abroad, the broad flakes were 
falling slowly, but more heavily than 
since morning, tho’ the ground was coy- 
ered already to the depth of many inche 
It was a nightto make the poor feel so- 
ber as they gathered more closely a 
their small fires, and thought of the 
sticks of wood or pecks of coal that yet 
remained of their limited store. 4 

On this dreary night, a small boy, who 
had been at work in a printing office all 
day. stood near the desk of his employer 
waiting to receive his week’s wages and 
go home to his mother, a poor wi 
whose slender income scarcely suffi 
to give food to her liule household. 

-* You needn’t come to-morrow, J 
said the printer, as he handed the 
two dollars that was due him for 
week’s work; ‘ to-morrow is Christmas.’ 

The boy took the money, and afier lin- 
gering a moment, turned away, and walk- 
ed towards the door. He evident| - 
pected something, and seemed disap- 
pointed. The printer noticed this and at 
once comprehended its meaning. 

‘ John,’ he said kindly. 

The boy stopped and turned round; as 
he did so the printer took up a half dol- 
lar from the desk, and holding it between 
his fingers, said— 

*You’ve been a boy, John, and 
I think you deserve a Christmas gift.— 
Here’s half a dollar for you.’ 

John’s countenance was lit up in an in- 
stant. As he came back to get the mon- 
ey, the printer’s eyes rested upon his feet, 
which were not covered with a very com- 
fortable pair of shoes, and he said— 

* Which would you rather have, John, 
this half dollar or a pair of new shoes?’ 

‘I'd rather have the new shoes,’ re- 
plied John, without hesitation. 

* Very well; I'll write you an order on 
a shoe-maker, and you can go and fit 
yourself,” and the printer turned to his 
desk, and wrote the order. 

As he handed to John the piece of pa- 
per on which the order was written, the 
Ind looked earnestly into his face, and 
then said with a strongly marked hesita- 
tion— a 

* I think, sir, that my shoes only want 
mending, they will do very well if mo 

Won’t you please write shoes for 
“1, moe, instead of me?’ 
’s voice trembled, and his 
was ay He felt na aber 
red too much. The printer looked at 
him a moment, and said— 

‘ Does your mother want shoes badly?" 

*O, yes sir. She does’nt earn much 
by washing and ironing, when she can 
do it, but she sprained her wrist three 
weeks ago, and she has’nt been able to 
do any thing but work a liule about the 
house since.’ 

‘And are your wages all she has to 
live upon?’ 

* They are, now.’ 

* You have a liule sister, I believe.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* Does she want shoes, too?’ 

* She has had nothing but old rags on 
her feet for a month.’ ‘ 

‘Indeed!’ 

The printer turned to the desk and sat 
and mused half a moment, while John 
stood with his heart beating so loud that 
he could hear its pulsations. 

‘Give me that order,’ the man at 
length said to the boy, who handed him 
the slip of paper. He took it and tore it 
up, and then took his pen and wrote an- 
ay F ~ 

*Take this,’ he said presenting it to 
John. ‘1 nave told sho choctnanin to 
give you a pair for your mother, yourself, 
and your litle sister, and here is the half 
dollar, my boy, you must have that also.” 

John took the order aud the money, 
and stood for a moment, looking into the 
printer’s face, while his lips moved as.if| 
trying to speak, but no sound came there- 
from. Then he turned away and left the 
office without uttering a word. : 

‘John is very late to- 

r widow, A she got up 
to look out in the hope of seeing 
Supper had been ready for at | 
hour, but she did not feel like eati 
thing till John came. Little New 
fallen asleep by the fire, and was now 
snugly covered up in the bed. As Mrs. 
Elliot opened the door, the cold air press- 
ed in upon her, its heavy burden 
of snow. She shiv like one in a sud- 
den ague fit, and quickly shutting the 
door, murmured— 


*My poor boy—it’s a dreadful 
clad | 









hat | for him to be out, and so thinly 


wonder why he stays so late.’ 
The mother had hardly uttered these 
words when the door was thrown open 


and John entered with a hasty step, bear- 
ing with him several packages, ail cover- 
ed with snow, 


‘ There’s your Christmas gifi, mother,’ 

exclaimed he, in a pi ws. paces ‘and 

here is mine, and there is Netty’s,’ dis- 

playing at the same time three pairs of 

shoes, a paper of tea, one of sugar, and 
rice. 


one of 
Mrs. Elliot looked bewildered. 
‘Where did all these come from, 


John 7?” she asked in a voice, 
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at this unexpected 

ws 9 much needed. wy, 














John gave an artless relation ef what 


had passed between himself and the prin- 
ter for whom he had worked, and add- 
ed— 


‘I knew the number you wore, and | 
thought | would guess at Netty’s size. If 
they don’t fit, the man says he will change 
them, and I will go clear back to the store 
to-night, but what she shall have her 
new shoes for Christmas. Won’t you 
make us a rice pudding for our dinner ?’ 

. * You are a good boy,’ said the moth- 
er, much affected by the generous spirit 
her son had displayed. ‘ Yes, you shall 
have a rice pudding, but take off your wet 
shoes, my son—they are all wet—and 
dry your feet by the fire.’ 

* No, not till you put on Netty’s shoes, 
to see if they fither. Ifthey don’t fit, I 
am going back to the store for a pair that 
will. She shall have her new shoes for 
Christmas. And mother, try yours on, 
perhaps they won't fit you.’ 

To satisfy the earnest boy, Mrs. Elliot 
tried on Neity’s shoes, although the child 
was sleeping. 

* Just the thing,’ she said. 

* Now try on yours.’ 


» ‘They couldn’t fit me better,’ said the 


her, slipping on one of the shoes.— 
‘Now take off your wet ones and dry 
your feet before the fire, while | put the 
supper on the table.’ 

John, satisfied now that all was right, 
did as his mother wished, while she got 
teady their frugal repast. Both were too 
much excited to have very keen appetites. 
As they were about rising from the table, 
afier finishing their meal, some one 
knocked at the door. John opened it, 
and a gentleman came in and said, fami- 
liarly— 

* How do you do, Mrs. Elliot?’ 

*Oh—how do you do, Mr. Mayfield? 
Take a seat,’ and she handed her visiter 
a chair. 

* How has your wrist got, Mrs. Elliot? 
Are you ’most ready to take my washing 

ain?’ 

‘It’s better, [ thank you, but not well 
enough for that; and I can’t tell when it 
will be. A sprain is so long getting well.’ 

‘How do you get along?’ asked Mr. 
Mayfield. ‘Can yon do any kind of 
work ?’ 

* Nothing more than a little about the 
house.’ 

‘Then you don’t earn anything at all?’ 

* No, sir—nothing.’ 

* How do you manage to live, Mrs. El- 
liot 2’ 

‘ We have to get along the best we can 
on John’s two dollars a week.’ 

* Two dollars a week! You can’t live 
on two dollars a week, Mrs. Elliot; that 
is impossible. 

* It’s ull we have,’ said the widow. 

‘Mr. Mayfield asked a good many 
more questions, and showed a very kind 
interest in the widow’s affairs.— 
When he arose tb go away, he said— 

*1 will send you a few things to-night, 
Mrs. Elliot, as a Christmas present. This 
is the season when friends remember 
each other, and tokens of good will are 
passing in all directions. | think I can- 
not do better than spend all ! design giv- 
ing for this purpose, in making you a lit- 
tle more comfortable. So when the man 
comes with what I shall send you, you 
will know that itis for you. Good night. 
I will drop in to see you again before 
long. 

And ere Mrs. Elliot could express her 


_| thanks, Mr. Mayfield had retired. 


No very long time passed before the 
voice of a man, speaking to his horse, 
was heard at the door. The vehicle had 
moved so noisclessly on the snow-cover- 
ed street, that its approach had not been 
observed. The loud stroke of a whip 
handle on the door caused the expectant 
widow and her son tostart. John imme- 
diately opened it. 

‘Is this Mrs. Elliot’s?’ asked a car- 
man, who stood with his leather hat and 
rough coat all covered with snow. 

* Yes, sir,’ replied John. 

* Very well, I’ve got a Christmas pres- 
ent for her, I rather think ; so hold open 
the door until | bring it in,’ 

John had been trying on his new shoes, 
and had got them laced up about his an- 
kles just as the carman came. So out he 
bounded into the snow, leaving the door 
te take care of itself, and was up into the 
car in a twinkling. It did not take long, 
with John’s active assistance, to transfer 
the contents of the car to the widow’s 
store-room, which had been for a long 
time wanting in almost everything. 

* Good night to you, madam,’ said the 
carman, as he was retiring, ‘ and may to- 
morrow be the merriest Christmas you 
ever spent. It isn’t every one who has 
a friend like yours.’ 

*No—and may God reward him,’ said 
Mrs. Elliot, fervently, as the man closed 
the door and left her alone with her chil- 
dren. 

And now the timely present was more 
carefully examined. Jt consisted of ma- 
ny articles. First, and not the least wel- 
come, was halfa barrel of flour. Then 
there was a bag of corn meal, another of 
potatoes, with sugar, tea, rice, molasses, 
eic., some warm stockings for the chil- 


dren, a c . thick shawl for herself, 
and a pair of gum shoes—besides a good 
many litle that had been selected 
with strict to their use. A large 


chicken for a Christmas dinner, and some 
loaves of fresh Dutch cake for the chil- 
dren had not been forgouen. Added to 
all this was a letter containing five dollars 
in which the Lops eyed said that on 
the next day he would send her a small 
stove and half a ton of coal. ; 
Edward Mayfield slept sweetly and 
soundly that night. On the next day, 
which was Chrisumas, he got the stove for 
Mrs. Elliot. It was a small, cheap and 
economical one, designed expressly for 
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the poor. He sent it with half a ton of 


coal. 

Three or four days after Christmas, 
Mrs. Green said to Lizzy and Jane as 
they sat sewing— 

“[ declare, girls, we’ve entirely forgot- 
ten our washerwoman, poor Mrs. Elliot. 
It is some weeks since she sent us word 
that she had sprained her wrist, and 
couldn’t do our washing until it got well. 
I think you had better go and see her this 
morning. | shouldn’t wonder if she stood 
in need of something. She has two chil- 
dren, and only one of them is old enough 
to earn anythive—and even he can only 
bring home a very small sum. We have 
done wrong to forget Mrs. Elliot.’ 

* You go and see her, Lizzy,’ said Jane. 
‘I don’t care about visiting poor people 
in distress, it makes me feel bad.’ 

‘To relieve their wants, Jane, ought 
to make you feel good,’ said Mrs. Green. 

*] know it ought; but I had rather not 

0.” 
e Oh yes, Jane,’ said Lizzy, ‘ you must 
go with me. I want you tog». Poor 
Mrs. Elliot! who knows how much she 
may have suffered ?’ 

“Yes, Jane, go with Lizzy : 1 want you 

’ 


to go. 

ai did not like to refuse positively, 
so she got ready and went, though with a 
good deal of reluctance. Like a great 
many others, she had no taste for scenes 
of distress. If she could relieve a want 
by putting her hand behind her and not 
seeing the object of penury, she had no 
objection to doing so; but to look suffer- 
ing in the face was too revolting to her 
sensitive feelings. 

When Lizzy and Jane entered the 
humble home of the widow, they found 
everything comfortable, neat and clean. 
A small stove was on the hearth, and, 
though the day was very cold, diffused a 
genial warmth throughout the room.— 
Mrs. Elliot sat kniuing ; she appeared ex- 
tremely glad to see the girls. Lizzy in- 
quired how her wrist was, how she was 
geuing along, and if she stood in need of 
anything. ‘Lo the last question she re- 
plied— 

‘I should have wanted almost every- 
thing to make me comfortable, had not 
Mr. Mayfield, one of the gentlemen | 
washed for before | hurt my wrist, re- 
membered me at Christmas. He sent me 
this nice liule stove and a load of coal, a 
half barrel of flour, meal, potatoes, tea, 
sugar, and I can’t now tell you what all 
—besides a chicken for our Christmas 
dinner, and five dollars in money. I'm 
sure he cculdn’t have spent less than 
twenty dollars. Leaven knows | shall 
never forget him! He eam? on Christ- 
mas eve, and inquired so kindly how 
I was getting along; and then told me 
that he would send me a little pre- 
sent instead of to those who didn’t 
really need anything, and who might 
well forgive him for omiuing the usual 
compliments of the season. Soon afier 
he was gone, a man brought a cart load 
of things, and on Christmas day the stove 
and coal eame.” 

Jane looked at Lizzy upon whose face 
was a warm glow, and in whose eyes was 
a bright light. 

‘ No, I thank you kindly, not now. 1 
I am very comfortable. Long before 
my coal, flour, meal and potatoes are 
out, I hope to be able to take in wash- 
ing again, and then I shall not need any 
assistance.’ 

‘ Forgive me, sister, for my light words 
about Edward,’ Jane said, the moment 
she and Lizzy left the widow’s house.— 
‘He is generous and noble-hearted. | 
would rather he had done this than made 
me a present of the most costly remem- 
brance he could find, for it stamps his 
character. Lizzy, you may well be proud 
of him.’ 

Lizzy did not trust herself to reply, for 
she could think of no words adequate to 
the expression of her feelings. When 
Jane told her father about the widow— 
Lizzy was modestly silent on the subject 
—Mr. Green said— 

* That was nobly done. 
ring of the genuine coin! 
him.’ 

Tears came into Lizzy's cyes as she 
heard her futher speak so warmly and 
approvingly of her lover. 

* Next year,’ said Mr. Green, ‘we must 
take a lesson of Edward, and improve our 
system of holiday presents. How many 
hundreds and thousands of dollars are 
wasted in uscless souverniers and petty 
trifles, that might do a lasting good if the 
stream of kind feelings were turned into 
a better channel.’ 


There is the 
1 am proud of 


Horace Greetey-—has commenced his ca- 
reer in Congress by the agitation of the sub- 
ect of preventing epeculations in the public 

nds. Some of his fellow-members, he 
seems disposed to handle without gloves—— 
take the following paragraph as a sample: 

But in truth the great sorrow is that so ma- 
ny of the Members of Congress, as of men 
in high station elsewhere, are merely dexter- 
ous jogglers or the tools of dexterous jug- 
glers with the cup and ball of politics, shuf- 
fled into responsible places as a reward for 
past compliances or in the hope of being 
there made useful to the inventors and paten- 
tees of their intellectual and moral greatness. 
To such men the idea of anybody's coming 
to Co for anything else than the dis- 
tinction and the plonder, unless it be in the 
hope of intriguing their way op to some still 
lazier and more lucrative post, is so irresist- 
ably comic—such an exhibition of jolly green- 
ness, that they cannot contemplate it with- 
out danger of explosion. Just so long as the 
people chose to shut their eyes and elect such 
men as a oe such as they notori- 
ously are, shall see fit to pick out for them, 
a will be served as they now are—and 
will richly deserve it. 


Love.—Love grows best among troubles; 
as trees are best transplanted incloudy weath- 
er. 





Surewp.—A good joke is told of Horne 
Tooke, whom the Tories, in the House of 
Commons thought to crush, by imposing up 
on him the humiliating task of begging 
House’s pardon on his knees. 

Tooke went on his knees, ed pardon 
for the offensive expression he had used, but 
in rising up, he knocked the dust off his 
knees, and exclaimed, loud enough to be 
beard over the whole house,— 

“Tt is a dirty house after all!” 

Roars of laughter followed this exclama- 
tion and the Tories saw clear enough that 
they had failed in their object. 


INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE oF GREAT Mex.— 
Great men are like planets; which to their 
inhabitants, seem coking but a lump of dirty 
earth; while to those who view them from a 
distance, they appear like brilliant lumina- 
Ties. 


Casual thoughts are sometimes of great 
value. One of these may prove to be the 
key to open for us a yet unknown apartment 
in the palace of truth, ora yet unexplored 
tract in the paradise of sentiment that envi- 
rons it. 


—_———__—_—_ / 


Mvukmeartnc.—Our hearts must be more 
contracted than our eyes, or we should not 
murmer at every little cloud which we can 
plainly see is but a speck in a universe of 
light. 

Sorrow.—The depth of a wound may be 
judged from its bandages, and the depth of 
our sorrow by the self-deception to which we 
resort, in the vain hope to close it. 


Sevr-Praise.—A man may talk of his past 
deeds or sufferings, but may not of his pres- 
entones. A hero may show his scars. 


Se.r-Importance.—We draw our map of 
the world afier the linas of our own little life; 
as sailors on their charts, lay down all the 
land in blank, and mark only rocks, shoals, 
and-sandbanks. 


Srrenern or Cuaractrer.—A few ideas 
of our own will save us from being too sen- 
sible to external impressions, asa light in 
our room makes lightning less blinding. 


Conscience.—The wounds of conscience 
never cicatrize; the wings of time himself do 
not cool them, but his scythe only opens 
them the wider. 


Franxness.—Frank simplicity rather di- 
minishes a man’s character for talent, asa 
straight road never seems so long asa crook- 
ed one. 


Memory.—The shadowy remembrance 
Jasts longer than the real enjoyment. Flow- 
ers tnay be kept for years, but not fruits. 








COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 

The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inforin the public that he still continues in 
the well-known stand formerly carried on by 
James MeLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business, 

Directions.—For double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the pound, 
double and twist 32 euts, coloring 8 of it 
red, and 24 blue; or in the same proportions 
of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts for chain. He has 
two machines to weave the half-double cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No. 7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No. 9 
for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cot- 
ton yara, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 
—17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
one pound single white cotton for filling.— 
For those two machines spin the woollen yarn 
uiue or ten cuts to the pound. 

Plain and figured table linen, &c. woven. 


ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem. 
6m—148 


FRUIT TREES. 

The proprietor has on hand a handsome 
lot of FRUIT TREES, comprising Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
some Grape Vines and Ornamental ‘Trees— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., 
4} miles north-west of Salem 

ZACHARIAN JENKINS, Jr. 

August 11, 1843. if 
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June 16th, 1848. 











OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I. 
Johnson. 

Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 

serersean; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Diekenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
sos ttn Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert, 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
on or Greene. 

t. on; h Barnaby. 
ote if he > ‘Cop ‘ r 
Rich 3 Jerome Hurlburt, Eli le 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. aot, See 
Chester * Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 

J. Bright. 

Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit- 


ore. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 
INDIANA, 


Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Pittsburgh H. Vashon. 
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